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SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


In the Field of Politics —The Isthmian Canal—Trusts 
—Santo Domingo—The Hague Decision— Russia’s 
War on Land—The Albanian Revolt—The Britis in Tibet, 


-» * & ti, BBS 


The New Slavery in the South. ..A GEORGIA, NEGRO” REON 
A Home for Consumptives ........ . « \NUO. “NELSON 
A Good Urban School Organization. President CHARLES W. ELIOT 
The Virginia Cardinal Bird (Poem) . . viRGINIA C. Gi 
While a Great City Burns. ...... .. - SAMUEL H. RANCK 
Mark Hanna’s First Campaign . . . SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 
Socialism or the Catholic Church. . . . EMILE VANDERVELDE 
The Prospects of English Poetry . . . . GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
France and the French People. ........-0+ -+ «+ 
Winter Lyrics (Poem) + « « « » THEODORE ROBERTS 
~~ R & 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
National Candidates and Issues Wernle’s Rise of Christianity 
China and the Eastern War Prof. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Whittier’’ 
Teachers and Doers The Italian Renaissance 
Will Loisy Repudiate His Book ? The Deliverance 
A Trust Not Trustworthy The American Prisoner 
A Filipino Tribute The Foe of Compvonise 
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Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


issets, . .  « $5,172,086.60 
Surplus 10 Policy Holders, . $2, 441,485.35 


Losses in the Baltimore conflagra- 
tion will not exceed $300,000 and 
will be immediately adjusted and 
paid. 


J. D. BROWNE, CHARLES R. BURT, 


President. Secretary. 


L. W. CLARKE, W. T. HOWE, 
Assistant Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
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YOUR CORSET 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


BE SUR 


HAVE THIS 
CLASP 


‘CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE i} 
SUPPORTER i 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD & , 


ri A 
The Name Is on every Loop S™ ro We 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass, 











Ayers 


Cherry Pectoral 


Talk this over with your 
doctor. If he says 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is all right for your hard 
cough, then take it. We 
are willing to leave it 
with him. He has the 
formula. . Doctors have 
known it for 60 years. 


Be., 50c., $1.00. J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass 
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TYPEWRITER. 
‘YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


FOR THE OPERATOR, 


» Light Action and Convenient Devices 


FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B'way, N. 
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A BOOK OF GREAT IMPORTANCE = , 
TO EVERY STUDENT OF THE BIBLE Scribners 


NEW LIGHT on the LIFE of JESUS 


By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 






























IN this volume Dr. Briggs sets forth a new order of the events 

and teaching in the life of Jesus in the light of which a large $4 ILL make a wel- 
proportion of the disputes as to the harmony of the Gospels dis- come addition to 
appear. The result is revolutionary so far as modern opinions the library of the ministerial 
are concerned ;. but actually the results are conservative, being or Bible student, and of all 
in the main a return to ancient opinions. The composition of who desire to read the life of 
the various Gospels also becomes much easier of explanation and Christ with the best help 
the entire subject acquires new resuits. The book is not tech- and light thrown upon their 
nical, and it has been so written as to make it useful and in- reading.” — Richmond Times- 
teresting to all intelligent persons. Dispatch. 

12mo, $1.20. met (postage, 11 cents). 




















Introduction to Classical | 4%” °™m¢ of TMB LIBRARY | Old Testament Prophecy 
° ° ~e By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
Latin Literature French Painting in the Professor of Hebrew, New Col- 
XVI C lege, Edinburgh. Edited by Pro- 
By Professor William Cranston . entury fessor J. A. Paterson, D.D. $3.50 
Mass, Lawton, author of “ Introduction By L. Dimier. With 40 illustrations, net. 
a including photographs of almost 
to Classical Greek Literature. unknown paintings a French ‘Traces the rise, development and 
ateux no eretofore repro- ual extinction o ebrew. 
Illustrated, $1.20 net. duced, $2.00 net. eer. Pro- 











~ THE LIFE of EDWARD FITZGERALD GODS AND FIGHTING MEN | 
By Thomas Wright. 2 volumes, 8vo. $7.50 net. By cody See. earn ot the Tuatha - ew 
" and of the Fianna o and, arran; 
=> nigontaing » very lange quantity of entirely sresh medier,icts | English, with a preface by W.B. Yeats, $2.00 net. 
; are 56 illustrations, many of them being from hitherto inac- “The translation and arrangement of this book are worthy to 
cessible paintings. nm be put alongside of ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’”—W B. YaTzs. 
NY. 








Freedom and Responsibility 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 12mo, $1.00 net (postage 11 cents). 


The New Yerk Tribune says: “ President Hadley’s discussion of these themes is, throughout, on a high plane, worthy of him 
and of the great University he represents.” 





SENATOR HOAR’S AUTOBIOG- | GENERAL GORDON’S REMINIS- 
RAPHY OF SEVENTY YEARS CENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Now in its Fourth Edition. Two volumes, $7.50 net Fifth Edition now ready. $3.00 net (postage 21 cents). 
(expressage extra). 














Mme. Waddington’s “Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife” 


First impression, May 4, Third Impression, September 2, Fifth Impression, October 29. 
Second Impression, July 27, Fourth Impression, September 16, Sixth Impression, January 15. 


$2.50 net (postage 20 cents). 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - NEW YORK 
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THE MAN ROOSEVELT 


‘A PORTRAIT SKETCH 


By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 
Washington Correspondent of the New York Evening Post 


An unprejudiced personal study of President Roosevelt, by one who has 
known him intimately for twenty-five years, as a man and a friend as well asa 
politician and a statesman. It is written from a thorough knowledge of prac- 
tical politics, and with all the candor and fearlessness of a trained newspaper 
man, is rich in anecdote, and contains many bits of hitherto unwritten history. 
It is a revelation of THE MAN, HIS AIMS, AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS, 


IN NINETEEN CHAPTERS 


The Key to a Remarkable Career. The Second-Term Idea. 
At the Parting of the Ways. A Fighter and His Methods, 
Knight Errant of Civil Service Reform. War and Peace. 
A Few Friends. The South and the Negro. 
President and Cabinet. Capital and Labor. 
Two Councilors in Particular. Trusts, Tariff, and pupuetelion. 
“The Larger Good” and ‘*‘ The Best A Creature of Impulse. 
He Could.” The Man of Many Parts. 
Our Boss System and Mr. Platt. Some Characteristic Traits. 
Some of the Other Bosses. Unique Feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s Career. 


Illustrated from Photographs. $1.25 net, Postage 12 cents additional, and at all Booksellers. 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











THE EVENING MAIL 


(Formerly the MAIL AND EXPRESS) 


New York’s Leading Evening Paper 


Interesting But Not Sensational 








The character and quantity of its circulation 
make it one of the most desirable advertising 


mediums published in New York. 
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We CAN USE ary, native, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
antee basis; im rdualifeations, liberal inducements, rapid 
advancement. Give ane, qualifi eet references, 

D, MEAD & CO., New York. 


"IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE?” 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
EE. Address M. C., Arlington St. — emilee: Mass 


To ould and publish a valuable book ry 


GENEALOGIES 


requires the experience and care of such specialists as 
The Grafton Press, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Write for circular. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” ..22i 


John Presland. 
ConTENTS.—Why was 


a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago (—The Leste Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
iio Trinity without ag the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
ist save Man ?—The surrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise —The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Yan Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. "Send for Catalogue. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly er Entered at the New York Post-Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
¥~ Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

er for the change of an address should be received one 
a. before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should I be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return.’ Authors should preserve a copy. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women. 
For Catalogue, address 
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College 


| Education 


At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate* 
ment offers courses b 
in the ye and foo 
iterature, 
matics and Sciences. 
Students under direct 
charge of professorsin ~~ 3 
—_ Cornell and leading col- 


oO, termed ond Comment 








CER DA-AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Ati hed quickly by the through train service of the 
Ade” Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. *Phone, 2142 Madison. 




























Select Summer Tours. 
Steamers; small parties; -— 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ideas; personal escort. Rev. L. D. 


EUROPE sicescscereys® $250 


EASTON SAN ITARIUM. | 


Select class of nervous and mental received. 
ave years ex erence fate Fire . a - nt Enyaiclan in Waals. 
—- C. SPENCER KINNEY. BD., aston, Pa. 
PHaRSON ALT. 
Readers of Toe INDEPENDENT interested in foreign travel = 
reasive Sree of all charge “ The Book of Little To’ ‘ap 
io. 


‘ours in Euro; 
a 100-page complete descriptive ket-guide for 1904, if ear! 
cation be made to Pror. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Newar' 
HOME. Lot, 50x150—40 ft. of 
A eye nt from station; 40 trains each way 











a eens in value; primary, grammar, » pre 
est S excellent country home for family wi 
children ; stan ard of morals high ; immediate ion, 
or unfurnished. TREMAINE, Box 170, East Orange, N. J. 


THE HAMILTON, oy Se 


klin Park, 
A ensaen family and tra: 





ak’ 
A a al I conducted on Ainerican 


Remodeled and made thorougnly modern Steam nested, d, proves 
oe, Bow elevator, etc. tes, $2.50 to $8.50 per da pecial 
y week and month. Send ‘tor circular. IRVING }, BALL. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


FOR THE WINTER 


zo BERMUDA Naw YORK 
Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Bteaohine Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


WEST INDINS 


80 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 89 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Or to THOS, coon & SOR, | 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
d their agenci: 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


HBuropean Pian 


Table d’hote Crook tet and eth 
Rooms from $1.50 y “Be 
Rooms with Bath from $ "50 ~~ jay up- 

The Convenient Location, ' Tasteful Appointment, Fee 
mable Charges, Courteous Attendance ud Cul isine of 
> aaceynee are characteristic of this hotel, and 
maze couured om: d retain for its it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 





























Fifty years of success. The sim- 
plest and best remedy for Coughs 
soni and Throat Troubles. /n boxes only. 


Akh dlr tbe 






Avoid 
/mitations. 
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alifornia 


is less than three days from 
Chicago. Its balmy breezes, 
blue sea, smiling orchards and 
health-laden air, make it the 
greatest winter resort known. 


The most luxurious train in 
the world, the famous electric- 
lighted 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily 8:00 p. m. 
Solid through train, less than three 
days en route, over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. Two fast trains 
per day, through to California from 
Chicago via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Ghe BEST of EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Send 4-cent stamp for book on California 
and 2-cent stamp for pamphlet describing The 
Overland Limited and the route it traverses. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


CHICAGO, 





LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE- PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


“(LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.’’ 


Issued monthly. Address D. B. Plumer, Lakewood,N.J, | 














SPRING STYLES 
Now Ready 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


And Accredited Agencies in All Prin- 
cipal Cities of the World 




















SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Deliciovs and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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FLMER HELMS, formerly 
j-writer for John Wana- 
maker, who gives personal 








very pupil. 














ttention to every lesson of 


YOU CAN’T FAIL 


If There’s Any ‘‘GO’’ in You 


Ina rut? Then get out of it. Learn advertising, the new profession ; it’s uncrowded ; it pays well ; 
competent men and women are in demand. The Helms course of ad-writin 
by mail for the pest two years. The graduates, without a single exception, endorse it. 
willing to do this, 


because they are all in good positions, ob ed and held because 


They Hnow the Business 


This course is not taught by “form letters.” Every lesson is prepared and corrected by Mr. Pelms 
himself, and is accompanied by a letter personally dictated by him. He has no assistants. haga 2 gan 
but two hundred pupils can be taught at one time. Only thirty more will be accepted now. If you're 
willing to give up about three hours a week, and to ask questions about whatever features of the work 
are not clearly understood, you may be one of the a | and you'll be equipped in four to six months. 
Only earnest men and women are wanted in this course. h 
his work. Interested? Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, Room 96, li East 16th Street, New York 
Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 


g has been successfully taught 
. They're all quite 


eir instructor will be no less conscientious in 
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LENIFECT 


ures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


ces cos! TOOTH POWDER 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 



















These trade-mark criss 





‘or Mook gf MampR, write 
FARWELL & RHINES 


es on every package, The best that Money and 


ts » Experience can produce. 


WYSTALS At all stores, or by mail for the price. 
ert Health Cereals, HALL & RUCKEL, New 






NT 


Yor. 








wn, N. Y., U.S.A 





i Eleetrotype Engraving G0. 













eficial HPLDING, 





DESIGNERS and # 
wt ENGRAVERS, 


INELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


Telephone, 1704 Joha, 






Cures While You 


NEW YORK, 










2:23 Barcla 


PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


















180 Fulton Street - 















Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Cresorensz for the distr 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommend: 


‘ For more than twenty yeaf® we have had the most con- 
y St. to 26-28 Park Place. clusive assurapces that there # nothing better. Cxeso- 


lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 
-NEW-YORK: 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
— gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
NDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tax INpE- ALL DREGGUISTS. 

PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
hte of 85 cents each, postage included. ‘ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - Montreal, Canada 





Sleep 


















Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 


New York 
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A Spring 
When you are all tired out, feel 
oan nie method 4 om weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
We originated it some digestion and appetite are poor, 
nine yeas San ae = there is no remedy so effective as 
efficient banking facilities,or Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
where the local banks paid a 
ae eas ee eee Cures the causes of Headache 
er Cent. on deposits. . ’ 
it is a simple, reliableand cone Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
pent ae i aeapdinaag duced state of the nervous system. 
a Rah at hegre It is the most Nourishing, Strength- | 
our business,‘‘Safe Investment,” ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
“Saving Made Easy,” “B Insi havi ‘ 
by Mail,” Etc. nsist on having 
ASSETS, $14,000,000.00 : t 
Horsford’s ' 
o 
Acid Phosphate 
t 
If your druggist can’ ! ill send small . 
bens, pug pen magia li 
Rumrorp CHEmIcat Works, Providence, R.I. a 
tr 
of 
' th 
*SHAVING . 
SOAP | an 
of 
reg 
Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis cor 
Laryngitis and other throat fait 
troubles quickly relieved an¢ 
and promptly cured ous 
by the use of the: 
plec 
vex 
dan 
prey 
that 
runt” oe of ¢ 
This scientific germicide is used and cons 
endorsed by leading physicians every- he 
where. Itis absolutely harmless, be . 
yet a most powerful healing agent. o1 
By killing the germs that cause Dem 
these diseases, without injury to the “OL 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not chal 
at yours, will send trial bottle, pre- tinue 
. 2 paid, on receipt of 25 cents. Tari 
His smile | “thi 
“speaks louder than words” hf ChectecHonctants shel 
. « e t 
In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. illiama’ Shaving 
Soaps are sold throughout the world. affor 
. E, 57 Pri Ss N York 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. yj te Bee Be co toeet Diseases comb 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 
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.. Interest in the possi- 
dhs = — i candidacy of Mr. 
Wied Cleveland has been 
revived by an article contributed by him 
to a weekly paper, in which he urges his 
“rank and file associates” to unite and 
take advantage of their party’s oppor- 
tunity. He is one of those, he says, who 
believe there is an opportunity for Demo- 
cratic success at the coming election. But 
the party’s “ fighting forces will respond 
listlessly and falteringly if summoned to 
a third defeat in a strange cause.” His 
trust in “ the patriotism and intelligence ” 
of his fellow-countrymen is unshaken: 


“This trust will not permit me to overlook 
the meaning of the daily increasing unrest 
among our people growing out of the startling 
and flippant abandonment by the party in power 
of our national traditions and maxims, its dis- 
regard of our national moral restraints, its in- 
considerate tendency to set aside national good 
faith, its willingness to break away from safe 
and accustomed moorings, and its contemptu- 
ous neglect of our national mission. Surely 
these conditions, together with the broken 
pledges and forgotten promises of reform that 
vex the sight on every side, not only abun- 
dantly explain the popular distrust and fear 
prevailing everywhere in the land, but suggest 
that in such stress of political weather those 
of our fellow-citizens who thoughtfully and 
constantly love our free institutions will not 
be unmindful of such safety and quiet as may 
be offered them by a patriotic and conservative 
Democracy.” 


“Obsolete issues and questions, no longer 
challenging popular interest,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ should be manfully abandoned.” 
Tariff reform should be demanded; and 
“this demand should be intensified by a 
situation which plainly discloses the 
shelter and aid that existing tariff laws 
afford to huge monopolistic business 
combinations which menace the sturdi- 


Survey of the World 


ness of our citizenship by closing against 
the individual the door of independent 
industrial enterprise.” In procuring an 
interoceanic canal, “ the territorial rights 
of any other nation” should not be dis- 
regarded, and our national good faith 
should not be “ subjected to reasonable 
suspicion.” The selection of a leader 
“ should not depend upon so small a con- 
siderationas the locality whence hecomes.” 
Some think that Mr. Cleveland here had 
Mr. Olney in mind.—Commenting upon 
this, Mr. Bryan remarked, in a speech 
at Atlanta, that Mr. Cleveland “ would 
not vote for a candidate running on the 
ten commandments, if that candidate had 
not secretly mortgaged himself to Wall 
Street.” “He says he belongs to the 
rank and file,” Mr. Bryan added; “I ad- 
mit that he belongs to the rank, but I 
deny that he is one of the file.” _Respond- 
ing to this, Mr. Cleveland remarks: “ Let 
him talk. I don’t care any more about 
what Bryan says than the wind that 
blows.”—In Kentucky, Henry Watter- 
son is berating Governor Beckham for 
striving to send a Bryan-Hearst delega- 
tion to the convention. Mr. Bryan’s hope, 
he says, is that, “backed by Hearst’s 
money, he will be able to control the one- 
third essential to a veto.” Mr. Watter- 
son virtually acknowledges that in Ken- 
tucky, where “the Hearst barrel is al- 
ready on tap,” the combination of the 
Governor with the Bryan-Hearst forces 
now controls the situation. It is asserted 
that George Fred Williams is organizing 
Hearst clubs in Massachusetts.—At the 
recent meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, a vote 
taken concerning the Democratic candi- 
date and platform that would be most 
likely to carry New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Illinois, showed 


401 





402 


a very large majority for Cleveland and 
the tariff and Trust issues. Reports 
from the South and Southwest, however, 
indicate bitter opposition to Cleveland. 
Among the published interviews is one 
with Congressman Cochran, of Missouri, 
who says he would vote for Cleveland 
only to keep himself out of the peniten- 
tiary. 

ws 

The second case be- 
fore The Hague 
Court was decided 
this week, Monday. The tribunal 
which has been considering since last 
autumn the claims of England, Ger- 
many and Italy, for preferential treat- 
ment of their claims against Venezuela, 
decided unanimously in favor of the 
allied Powers, and the United States 
was commissioned to carry out the 
award. Only an abstract of the deci- 
sion has been cabled here, and accord- 
ingly the reasoning by which the court 
decided in favor of England, Germany 
and Italy, and against the eight “ Peace 
Powers,” is not yet absolutely clear. 
As near as can be judged, the court did 
not consider, according to the pro- 
tocols on February 13th and May 7th, 
1903, that it was competent to question 
the jurisdiction of the mixed commis- 
sions at Caracas, nor to judge of the 
character of the warlike operations of 
the blockading Powers, nor to decide 
if these blockading Powers had ex- 
hausted all pacific means to prevent the 
necessity of employing -force. The 
tribunal was only in a position to cer- 
tify that, since 1901, Venezuela refused 
more than once arbitration proposed 
by Great Britain and Germany; that 
after the war no formal treaty of peace 
was concluded; and that the blockade 
was stopped before the allies had re- 
ceived satisfaction for all their claims. 
In adhering to the protocols and refer- 
ring the case to The Hague, the allies 
could not have intended to renounce 
their acquired rights nor their privi- 
leged de facto position, and Venezuela, 
moreover, had recognized the well 
foundedness of their claims by con- 
stantly distinguishing during the nego- 
tiations at Washington between the 
allies and the “Peace Powers,” and 
that the Peace Powers had not pro- 
tested either during the siege or im- 


The Hague Court 
Decision 
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mediately after against the allies 
claims. The President of the Court, 
M. Muravieff, after the reading of the 
decision, made a short speech, in which 
he said that “like all human acts the 
decision was susceptible to criticism, 
but that the findings had been reached 
only after the most minute and impar- 
tial investigation.” He added that 
every one should accept it, now that it 
was made, and concluded by saying 
that The Hague Tribunal “ remains al- 
ways, the rampart of justice, truth and 
reason, and the sublime hope of the 
future.” In Washington a feeling of 
keen disappointment has arisen over 
the award on the grounds given in our 
editorial pages. 


The contest between John 
F. Shafroth (Democrat) 
and Robert W. Bonynge 
(Republican) for the right to represent 
one of the Denver districts in the 
House, was ended on the 15th by the 
public withdrawal and resignation of 
Mr. Shafroth, who was holding the 
seat, after serving four consecutive 
terms. The committee had taken much 
testimony, but had not made a report. 
Mr. Shafroth rose in his place and said 
he could not conscientiously retain the 
seat. He had recently examined the 
ballots cast at the election, and the con- 
fessions of those who committed the 
frauds. To his sore disappointment 
the evidence against his claim was con- 
clusive. If he were a judge on the 
bench, he should be compelled to find 
that Mr. Bonynge was entitled to the 
place. At his suggestion, a resolution 
giving the seat to Bonynge was at once 
prepared and passed. Members with- 
out regard to party cheered Mr. Shaf- 
roth. The contestant had not charged 
that he had had any knowledge of the 
frauds. It is shown by the evidence 
that several women voters, whose 
sworn adimissions are given, were ac- 
tively interested in the frauds, having 
padded the poll lists, bought votes and 
stuffed the ballot boxes. .As members 
of the Legislature elected by . these 
frauds voted for Senator: Teller, some 
think that his title is no ‘better than 
Shafroth’s was.—The House .Commit- 
tee on Territories will probably recom- 
mend that Oklahoma and Indian Ter 
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ritory be admitted as one State, after 
the Indian allotments are completed, 
and that another State be formed by a 
union of New Mexico and Arizona. It 
is expected that the first of the new 
States will be Democratic and the sec- 
ond Republican—The nomination of 
Dr. Crum to be Collector of the port 
of Charleston has at last been reported 
favorably, but confirmation will be 
sharply opposed in the Senate.—In the 
debate on the Fortifications bill, in the 
House, the Democrats sought in vain 
to prevent the use of any part of the 
money for works in the Philippines, 
holding that the United States ought 
not to pursue a policy indicating a pur- 
pose to retain the islands in perpetuity. 
The Democrats were not united, how- 
ever, in opposing the expenditures pro- 
jected in the Naval bill, those not ob- 
jecting being represented in the discus- 
sion by Mr. Meyer, of Louisiana.—The 
Post Office bill, appropriating $170,000,- 
000 (an increase of $16,500,000), raises 
the pay of rural carriers to $720 and 
forbids them to solicit business, receive 
orders, or carry merchandise for hire. 
—The demurrer of Senator Burton, 
accused of taking pay for exercising 
his influence to prevent the issue of a 
fraud order by the Post Office Depart- 
ment against an investment company, 
has been overruled, and he will be tried 
on March 22nd.—Additional indict- 
ments against John A. Benson and sev- 
eral men associated with him in exten- 
sive land frauds have been found by a 
Washington grand jury. The confes- 
sions of clerks and Federal officers are 
a part of the evidence.—Perry S. Heath, 
on the 20th, in a telegram from Cleve- 
land, resigned the office of Secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, ow- 
ing, he said, to Mr. Hanna’s death. His 
resignation was at once accepted. 


Js 


It was agreed in the Sen- 
ate, last week, that fina! 
action upon the Panama 
anal treaty should be taken on the 23d. 
The latest count indicated that the treaty 
would be ratified by a vote of 71 to 17, 
15 Democrats joining the Republicans 
in the affirmative. An amendment pro- 
posed in executive session by Mr. Bacon 
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empowers the United States, acting for 
itself and for Panama, to treat with Co- 
lombia and to agree with that country 
concerning a sum to be paid in their be- 
half in full satisfaction of all Colombian 
claims as to sovereignty on the Isthmus, 
canal concessions, interest in canal or 
railroad, and loss alleged to have been 
caused by the Isthmian revolution. On 
the 2oth, Mr. Morgan delivered in the 
Senate a speech which, he said, was his 
last on this sifbject. It is now expected 
that new legislation will be enacted au- 
thorizing the payment of $10,000,000 to 
Panama and creating a special commis- 
sion for the government of the canal 
zone.—Panama’s new Constitution was 
officially promulgated on the 15th, and 
Dr. Manuel Amador was unanimously 
elected President. Five days later he 
was inaugurated in the plaza and near 
the cathedral. The three Designados, or 
Vice-Presidents in possible succession, 
are Pablo Arosemena, Domingo Obaldia 
and Carlos Mendoza. President Ama- 
dor’s Cabinet is composed of. two 
Liberals and two Conservatives. The 
Constitution excludes Chinese after 
January Ist, 1905.—At last reports the 
result of the Presidential election was not 
yet known at Bogota. Private letters 
have predicted the election of Joaquin 
Velez, with Velasquez Cobo (now Min- 
ister of War) Vice-President. It is said 
that in the absence of General Reyes, his 
supporters have been overcome by the 
influence of the present Government in 
favor of Velez, a man of 71 years, known 
as the leader of the anti-foreign forces. 
The purpose of Velez, it is asserted, has 
been to irritate the United States by con- 
fiscating the property of our citizens who 
reside in Colombia or have made invest- 
ments there in railways, steamships and 
mines. So great is the depreciation of 
the currency that a dollar in gold will 
buy $140 in paper. The longshoremen 
at Savanilla recently went on strike for 
an increase of their wages from $130 to 
$140 a day. Five-dollar bills are the 
smallest in circulation, and each of them 
is worth less than 4 cents in gold. 


J 


At the meeting, last week, of 
the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 
there was adopted unanimously a resolu- 
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tion requesting the President and At- 
torney-General Knox to bring suit under 
the Sherman act against the combinations 
which control the supply of the paper 
used by daily journals. It was also de- 
cided to raise a fund of $100,000 to pro- 
mote agitation for release from the op- 
pression of these combinations, and for 
a reduction of the tariff on pulp and pa- 
per. In the speeches that were made it 
was asserted that the controlling combi- 
nation had reduced and restricted its out- 
put, largely increased the cost of paper, 
imperiled the business of newspaper 
publishers by ignoring their reasonable 
demands for an unfailing and adequate 
supply, and sold paper abroad at prices 
much lower than those exacted at home. 
—It appears to have been decided at Al- 
bany that after the adjournment of the 
New York Legislature there shall be an 
investigation of the Shipyard Trust scan- 
dal by a special committee. Senator 
Malby will probably be the committee’s 
chairman. District Attorney Jerome has 
been examining the evidence, to ascertain, 
it is said, whether he ought to ask for the 
indictment of persans accused of violat- 


ing the laws in connection with this cor- 
poration.—In the House, at Washington, 
Mr. Wade, of Iowa, asserted, last week, 
that there was abundant evidence of the 
violation of the restraining injunctions by 


the Beef Trust. He attacked Attorney- 
General Knox for failing to proceed 
against the associated corporations 
against which the injunctions were is- 
sued.—Mr. Spalding (Republican), of 
North Dakota, has introduced a resolu- 
tion directing the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to make an investiga- 
tion as to the sale in Canada and other 
foreign countries of farm machinery and 
other iron or steel products, by our manu- 
facturers at prices much lower than those 
which American buyers are required to 
pay. The preamble of this resolution 
raises the question whether the present 
tariff is not too high for the welfare of 
the American people. 


a 


Corporal Ayala, leader of 
the revolt in the Philip- 
pine Constabulary garrison at Vigan, 
has been caught, tried and sentenced 
to be hanged. For the capture of Ri- 
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carte, the insurgent agitator, a reward 
of $2,500 has been offered.—While pa- 
trolling the east coast of Samar last 
week Lieutenant McRae and six pri- 
vates of the Constabulary were killed 
by an attacking party of 500 fanatics. 
—W. Cameron Forbes, of Boston, has 
accepted the President’s offer of the 
vacant place in the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and his nomination has been con- 
firmed in the Senate——In the House, 
Mr. Crumpacker has introduced bills to 
carry out the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Taft and the Commission that 
the Philippine Government be author- 
ized to issue $5,000,000 for public im- 
provements, and that a corporation 
may own 25,000 acres of land, instead 
of only 2,500, as provided by existing 
law. Amendments to the Frye bill 
(which would apply the coastwise nav- 
igation laws to trade between the 
Philippines and the States after June 
next) have been proposed in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Carmack. They defer such 
a use of the laws until 1909, and forbid 
further discrimination against foreign 
buyers by the rebate of export taxes 
now made in favor of American buy- 
ers of Philippine hemp.—Reports have 
been received to the effect that the new 
Bishop of Jaro (Monsignor Rooker, 
formerly of Washington) recently took 
possession, virtually by force and with 
the aid of armed Americans, of a 
church near Iloilo, which had been 
claimed and held by the Aglipay fac- 
tion. It is said that Bishop Dougherty, 
in the north, has obtained possession 
of church property in a similar way.— 
By a vote of 27 to 23, the Senate has re- 
fused to pass a bill giving $200,000 to 
Liliuokalani, the former Queen of 
Hawaii, in satisfaction of her claims 
with respect to the Crown lands.—In 
Porto Rico, on the 20th, the Assembly, 
by a vote of 60 to 15, demanded that 
the island be admitted to the Union as 
a State, or be allowed to set up an in- 
dependent Government.—The bonds 
of the new Cuban loan of $35,000,000, 
which was awarded to Speyer & Co., 
of New York, at 90%, have been very 
easily placed with a syndicate, includ- 
ing the great life insurance companies 
of New York, prominent banks and 
financial institutions of Berlin and 
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Paris. The demand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Sales have been made in Havana 
at 90%. 
96% “ 

On Monday of this 
week it was learned 
for the first time that a clash had oc- 
curred between the Santo Domingo in- 
surgents and American marines on 
February 12th. It seems that a stray 
shell fired by the insurgents hit the 
deck of the Clyde Line steamer “ New 
York ” as she was engaged in discharg- 
ing her cargo at the wharves. There- 
upon the cruiser “ Newark” shelled 
the insurgent camp and subsequently 
she and the “Columbia” landed 400 
marines, who, after a three hours’ skir- 
mish, drove the insurgents to the 
woods and captured some of their ar- 
tillery. The skirmish could not have 
been a particularly bloody one, for no 
insurgents are reported to have been 
killed, and it is known that none of the 
American forces were injured in the 
least. Subsequent to this the insur- 
gents and the Government forces met 
in several important engagements out- 
side the city, in which in every case 
the insurgents were forced to retire. 
It is now said that the insurgents are 
entirely without ammunition. This 
clash between the Dominicans and 
American troops is, of course, the sub- 
ject of wide comment at Washington. 
All sorts of rumors are afloat as to the 
possible future action of the adminis- 
tration. There is no doubt that the 
islands are in a desperate condition, 
that they apparently have no leader to 
raise them out of their state of 
“chronic deviltry,’ and that their 
commercial and political international 
obligations have been wantonly disre- 
garded. The State Department offi- 
cially denies that there is any intention 
to take more drastic measures than our 
naval officers would be compelled to 
take on the grounds of common sense 
and international law. In other words, 
the United States has no intention of 
making a protectorate over Santo Do- 
mingo, let alone annexing it. While 
any move that would render commerce 
and trade stable would be heartily wel- 
comed by the commercial interests of 
the islands even if that move should 
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be annexation, still there is little doubt 
but that the population of the island 
as a whole would fight rather than sub- 
mit to any foreign Power. In the 
meantime, however, it is reported that 
Assistant Secretary of State Loomis, 
who has just left for the West Indies 
ostensibly to witness the winter ma- 
neuvers of the American fleet, is in 
reality going to Santo Domingo to in- 
vestigate the situation there for the 
State Department. It is evident that 
the State Deuartment is more than 
loath to take any severe measures if 
they can be avoided, but the country 
is not going to get caught unprepared 
if possible. ii 


The attack on the Span- 
ish Premier, Sefior 
Maura, for his appoint- 
ment of Father Nozaleda as Arch- 
bishop of Valencia, seems to be one of 
those Parliamentary motions which 
“open the previous question for de- 
bate,” for it has become the pretext 
for a general discussion of the conduct 
of the Spanish-American War and the 
methods of colonial administration in 
vogue previously. Father Nozaleda is 
a Dominican friar, and was Archbishop 
of Manila at the outbreak of the war, 
when he issued the notorious proclama- 


The Nozaleda 
Incident 


- tion to arouse the Filipinos against the 


barbarian invaders who had come to 
ravage their homes. He played an im- 
portant and, according to the charges 
now made by his enemies, a disgraceful 
part in the negotiations which led to 
the surrender of Manila, and was after- 
ward so friendly to the Americans as 
to be accused of lack of patriotism. The 
Government is charged with being re- 
actionary and subservient to clerical 
interests and unduly dominated by the 
Crown in thus selecting for an impor- 
tant post a friar, and one who is held 
by public opinion as largely responsible 
not only for an humiliating surrender, 
but also for the abuses which alienated 
the Filipino people. More than 50 
mass meetings have been held to pro- 
test against the appointment, and there 
have been riots at Valencia, in which 
the soldiers so far sympathized that 
they disobeyed the commands of their 
officers to fire on the mob; conduct for 
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which they were commended by Sefior 
Soriano in the Chamber. Sefior Maura 
declares that Father Nozaleda shall go 
to Valencia even if he has to enter the 
place between a hedge of bayonets, 
and he is holding together the Cabinet 
at all costs to carry through his pur- 
pose. The Naval Reconstructional bill 
has now been somewhat modified in 
conformity with the criticisms made 
upon it, and it now aims more for the 
construction of arsenals and coaling 
stations at such points as Cartagena 
and Carraca than for the building of 
large war ships, which would be use- 
less without ports for shelter and re- 
pair—The sudden mobilizing of the 
Spanish army and the calling in of 
reserves and despatch of troops to the 
Balearic Islands led to rumors of a gen- 
eral European war and produced a panic 
on the Paris Bourse. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment apparently fears the seizure by 
Great Britain or some other nation of 
the Canary or Balearic Islands or of a 
coast port. 
a 

“ There will be trouble in 
the Balkans in the spring” 
- is an easy and _ safe 
prophecy, but there is always a good deal 
of uncertainty about the exact form the 
trouble will take. This time it is an out- 
break of the Albanians in the District of 
Diakava, Province of Ipek. Shemsi 
Pasha, with 2,500 Turkish troops and 
three guns, was besieged in Babajhosi 
by some 16,000 to 20,000 Albanians. The 
Turks were without food and water and 
in great danger of being annihilated, 
but on the arrival of reinforcements the 
Albanians were routed with the loss of 
800 men. The Turks also lost heavily. 
It is reported that Shemsi Pasha has been 
deposed by the Sultan.—Whatever may 
be the cause of this rebellion, it is prob- 
ably not at all displeasing to the Sultan, 
because it enables him to postpone in- 
definitely the reforms in administration 
forced on him by the Powers, and gives 
an excuse for the extensive mobilization 
of troops which has been going on for 
some time in Macedonia. In spite of all 
denials of the Porte, it is evident that a 
large force of men has been collected 
along the Bulgarian frontier to prevent 
an invasion of Macedonia by that coun- 
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try, which is likely to occur as soon as 
the weather will permit—that is, in about 
six weeks.—In Bulgaria Dr. Daneff, who 
has been at the head of a pro-Russian 
and peace cabinet, has been dismissed, 
and his place taken by General Petroff, 
who is actively engaged in reorganizing 
the army, by means of the extraordinary 
military appropriation of $5,000,000 re- 
cently voted for that purpose. Six 
squadrons of cavalry, seven companies 
of pioneers and one rdilwav company are 
to be added to the army, which will then 
consist of 2,519 officers and 200,000 men. 
—The warlike disposition of the Bul- 
garians is constantly stimulated by the 
presence in their country of 11,500 Chris- 
tian refugees from Macedonia, most of 
whom are in a state of extreme destitu- 
tion and suffering from starvation and 
disease, in spite of the fact that the Bul- 
garian Government has appropriated 
$100,000 for their relief—Whether the 
Albanian revolt is part of a concerted 
plan for a general uprising in the Balkans 
or only a sporadic insurrection of this 
turbulent people, cannot yet be deter- 
mined. In 1898 they almost succeeded 
in establishing their national independ- 
ence and were brought into nominal sub- 
jection to Turkish rule only after a brave 
resistance. In fact, these liberty-loving 
mountaineers have never been thorough- 
ly conquered, but have remained unas- 
similated from ancient times by the 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman 
empires which have surrounded them. 
Under a second Scanderbeg they might 
make as strong a fight against the Turks 
as they did in the fifteenth century.— 
Ipek, where the revolt centered, is about 
120 miles northwest of Monastir, the 
scene of the disturbances of last summer. 


a” 


For the first time now we 
are able to study the causes 
which led to the sending 
of a British military expedition in. the 
dead of winter into the forbidden and 
forbidding land of Tibet through passes 
nearly as high as Mont Blanc or Pike’s 
Peak. If the two series of events are 
entirely unrelated, the synchronism in 
the happenings in Eastern and those 
in Central Asia is certainly curious. 
When Japan began to show a belliger- 
ent attitude toward Russia, England 
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found that her grievances against Tibet 
had become unendurable. While Japan 
and Russia were preparing for war, the 
British Mission entered Tibet and en- 
camped in the Chumbi Valley, and 
the nearer war approached, the nearer 
the English approached Lhasa. The 
negotiations with Russia, which pre- 
ceded the invasion, are now published 
ina recent “ blue-book,” and it appears 
from this that it was definitely planned 
over a year ago, for on January 8th, 
1903, the Indian Government proposed 
to the Home Government that China 
should be informed that the points at 
issue will be negotiated nowhere else 
than at Lhasa; that a commercial ex- 
pedition start for that capital in the 
spring; that the discussion include not 
merely the question of the frontier de- 
termination, but “the entire question of 
our future relations, commercial and 
otherwise, with Tibet”; that the ulti- 
mate aim should be nothing short of 
the establishment of free trade between 
India and Tibet, and the residence of a 
British representative at Tibet. Up 
to this Russia had disclaimed any in- 
terest in Tibet, but the preparations 
for the expedition called out on Feb- 
tary 2d, 1903, the following very re- 
markable protest: 

























“In view of the very great importance which 
the Imperial Russian Government attaches to 
the avoidance of any cause of trouble in China, 
it would consider such an expedition into Tibet 
« calculated to produce a situation of consid- 
table gravity, which might eventually force 
the Russian Government to take measures for 
he protection of its interests in those regions.” 








ireply to this threatening note, Lord 
Lansdowne expressed surprise that 
Russia, whose nearest point is over 
100 miles from Tibet, should be con- 
med with the relations of India to 
tet neighbor on the north, and in re- 
ln called the attention of the Rus- 
‘an Ambassador to the rumors of the 
‘tablishment of Russian agents or 
‘nsular officers in Tibet and even of 
P Russian protectorate over the coun- 
re with these emphatic 
iords : 
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“I went on to say that, as we were much 
hore closely interested than Russia in Tibet, 
followed that, should there be any display of 
kissian activity in that country, we should be 
higed to reply by a display of activity not 
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only equivalent, but exceeding that made by 
Russia. If they sent a mission or an expedi- 


tion we should have to do the same, but in 
greater strength.” 







The Russian Government responded 
by declaring the rumors absolutely 
without foundation, but that they could 
not remain indifferent to any disturb- 
ance of the status quo of Tibet, for they 
regarded it “as forming a part of the 
Chinese Empire, in the integrity of 
which they took an interest.” Consid- 
ering the encroachments of Russia on 
Chinese integrity in Manchuria, this 
last clause is interesting reading. Col- 
onel Younghusband, when he entered 
Tibet with the Mission, reported that 
Dorjieff, a Russian emissary, resided at 
Lhasa in close touch with the Dalai 
Lama, and that the Tibetans consid- 
ered themselves assured of Russian 
support. 
td 

From the time when Peter 
the Great changed the capi- 
tal from inland Moscow to 
St. Petersburg on the coast it has been 
the ambition of Russia to become a sea 
Power, and to this end she has made 
every effort to secure open ports and to 
build up a great navy. Yet, in spite of 
all this expenditure, she has never been 
able to maintain an efficient force on the 
sea, and at the very beginning of a war, 
for which she has so long prepared, the 
naval part of the operations seems to be 
already abandoned. In the Crimean War 
Russia could find no better use for her 
great battle ships than to sink them across 
the mouth of the harbor of Sevastopol, as 
the “ Merrimac” was sunk at Santiago, 
to keep out the English, and she may put 
them to the same use at Port Arthur, tho 
the Japanese seem to be doing it for her. 
The “ Retvizan ” still lies where she sank 
and is being used as a rampart. The 
“ Novik ” has been docked and repaired. 
—There is no prospect of any reinforce- 
ment to the Port Arthur fleet. The Black 
Sea fleet cannot pass the Dardanelles 
without the permission of England, and 
it is doubtful if that will even be asked. 
The ships in the Baltic would probably 
not be allowed by Germany to go through 
the Kiel Canal and they are not of much 
value anyway. The Mediterranean fleet, 
which passed through the Suez Canal in 
such close pusuit of the two Japanese 
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cruisers, stopped at Djibutil, a French 
port in Somaliland, longer than inter- 
national law allows a ship of war to stay 
in a neutral port, and France has had to 
make very elaborate explanations of the 
delay, which are declared satisfactory by 
the Japanese. The fleet has been ordered 
to Cronstadt and is probably already 
passing through the Suez Canal on its 
way back to the Baltic. Under the neu- 
trality laws a ship can only receive coal 
enough from a neutral port to carry her 
to her nearest home port, and cannot 
again visit a port of the same nation for 
three months; therefore the Russians 
could not coal at two French ports with- 
out making France a belligerent Power, 
and could not reach the Far East without 
coal depots. The Russian gunboat 
“ Mandjur,” which has been in the harbor 
of Shanghai since the outbreak of the 
war, has been ordered to leave by the 
Chinese at the demand of the Japanese 
steamship companies using that port. As 
she is unable to do this without great risk 
of being captured by the Japanese cruis- 
ers, she will probably be disarmed and 
put out of commission. —The Russian 
cruiser “ Boyarin” is reported to have 
been wrecked in Port Arthur harbor 
either by running against one of the 
mines which were left in the harbor by 
the “ Yenisei” or being driven on the 
rocks by the storm.—The Japanese have 
declared both coal and food for the gar- 
rison at Port Arthur contraband of war, 
and if this is enforced it will practically 
put Port Arthur in * state of siege. 


The theory that Russia has 
practically abandoned naval 
operations receives support 
from the news that Harbin and not Port 
Arthur is to be made headquarters in 
Manchuria and that the Viceroy Alexiff 
is already establishing there the adminis- 
trative offices in the expectation that 
communication with Port Arthur may be 
cut off at any time. Harbin is a new 
commercial town, created by the Russians 
since their occupation, and is the railroad 
center of Manchuria. To reach it will 
probably require months of hard fighting 
on the part of the Japanese, if, indeed, 
they are able in-any case to carry on a 
successful campaign in a country where 
cavalry are so important. The Japanese 
are not good horsemen and their ponies 
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are said to be in very poor condition, 
while in the Cossacks the Russians have 
the best natural cavalry in the world, with 
the possible exception of our Western 
rough-riders.—The Viceroy Alexieff is 
to be relieved of the command of the 
land forces in Manchuria, whether at 
his own request or as punishment for his 
laxity in the defense of Porth Arthur is 
not known, and General Kuropotkin, who 
has been Minister of War, is given charge 
of the Russian army in the Far East. He 
will be accompanied by the Grand Dukes 
Boris, Alexis, Nicholas and Michael 
Mikolaievitch. General Kuropotkin will 
be nominally under the authority of the 
Viceroy, but will communicate directly 
with the Czar.—So far no correspond- 
ents have been allowed in either army 
and the movements of the troops can only 
be guessed at. No important land bat- 
tles have been fought. The Russian 
troops are concentrated on the Man- 
churian side of the Yalu, and a small 
party scouting on the Korean side re- 
ported no Japanese forces near the Yalu, 
altho they captured a Japanese picket 
guard stationed there and secured some 
valuable maps and papers. 
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In school circles 
nothing has 
caused a greater 
surprise than the unexpected declara- 
tion of the Bavarian Government that 
henceforth women will be admitted on 
equal terms with the men at its three 
territorial universities of Munich, Er- 
langen and Freiburg. Bavaria is thus 
the second State to take this step, the 
first being Baden, which opened its two 
universities of Heidelberg and Frei- 
burg to women about two years ago. 
Prussia, however, as yet shows no signs 
of yielding in this matter. Evidently 
Germany will soon have its twenty- 
third university in its business metrop- 
olis in Hamburg. The Senate of that 
town has for several years arranged 
extensive series of university lectures 
very winter. During the coming win- 
ter arrangements have been made for 
II9g courses by 97 docents, of whom 
quite a number are university men. 
During the last winter the total num- 
ber of attendants at these courses was 
10,720, of whom 3,830 were women. 
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The New Slavery 


in the South—An 


Autobiography 
BY A GEORGIA NEGRO PEON 


[The following article was secured by a representative of THm INDEPENDENT spe- 


cially commissioned for this work. 


It is a reliable story, and, we believe, a typical one. 


It was dictated to our representative, whe took the liberty to correct the narrator’s 
errors of grammar and put it in form suitable for publication.—Ep1rTor. ] 


AM a negro and was born some time 
during the war in Elbert County, 
Ga., and I reckon by this time I 

must be a little over forty years old. My 
mother was not married when I was 
born, and I never knew who my father 
was or anything about him. Shortly 
after the war my mother died, and I was 
left to the care of my uncle. All this 
happened before I was eight years old, 
and so I can’t remember very much about 
it. When I was about ten years old my 
uncle hired me out to Captain . 
I had already learned how to plow, and 
was also a good hand at picking cotton. 


I was told that the Captain wanted me 
for his house-boy, and that later on he 
was going to train me to be his coach- 


man. To be a coachman in those days 
was considered a post of honor, and, 
young as I was, I was glad of the chance. 
But I had not been at the Captain’s a 
month before I was put to work on the 
farm, with some twenty or thirty other 
negroes—men, women and _ children. 
From the beginning the boys had the 
same tasks as the men and women. 
There was no difference. We all worked 
hard during the week, and would frolic 
on Saturday nights and often on Sun- 
days. And everybody was happy. The 
men got $3 a week and the women $2. 
Idon’t know what the children got. Every 
week my uncle collected my money for 
me, but it was very little of it that I ever 
saw. My uncle fed and clothed me, gave 
me a place to sleep, and allowed me ten 
or fifteen cents a week for “spending 
change,” as he called it. I must have 
been seventeen or eighteen years old be- 
fore I got tired of that arrangement, and 
felt that I was man enough to be work- 
ing for myself and handling my own 
wages. The other boys about my age 


and size were “ drawing ” their own pay, 
and they used to laugh at me and call 
me “ Baby” because my old uncle was 
always on hand to “draw” my pay.. 
Worked up by these things, I made a 
break for liberty. Unknown to my uncle 
or the Captain I went off to a neighbor- 
ing plantation and hired myself out to 
another man. The new landlord agreed 
to give me forty cents a day and furnish 
me one meal. I thought that was doing 
fine. Bright and early one Monday 
morning I started for work, still not let- 
ting the others know anything about it. 
But they found it out before sundown. 
The Captain came over to the new place 
and brought some kind of officer of the 
law. The officer pulled out a long piece 
of paper from his pocket and read it to 
my new employer. When this was done 
I heard my new boss say: 

“T beg your pardon, Captain. I didn’t 
know this nigger was bound out to you, 
or I wouldn’t have hired him.” 

“He certainly is bound out to me,” 
said the Captain. “He belongs to me 
until he is twenty-one, and I’m going to 
make him know his place.” 

So I was carried back to the Captain’s. 
That night he made me strip off my 
clothing down to my waist, had me tied 
to a tree in his backyard, ordered his 
foreman to give me thirty lashes with a 
buggy whip across my bare back, and 
stood by until it was done. After that 
experience the Captain made me stay on 
his place night and day,—but my uncle 
still continued to “draw” my money. 

I was a man nearly grown before I 
knew how to count from one to one hun- 
dred. I was a man nearly grown before 
I ever saw a colored school teacher. I 
never went to school a day in my life. 
To-day I can’t write my own name, tho 
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I can read a little. I was a man nearly 
grown before I ever rode on a railroad 
train, and then I went on an excursion 
from Elberton to Athens. What was 
true of me was true of hundreds of other 
negroes around me—’way off there in the 
country, fifteen or twenty miles from the 
nearest town. 

When I reached twenty-one the Cap- 
tain told me I was a free man, but he 
urged me to stay with him. He said he 
would treat me right, and pay me as 
much as anybody else would. The Cap- 
tain’s son and I were about the same age, 
and the Captain said that, as he had 
owned my mother and uncle during slav- 
ery, and as his son didn’t want me to 
leave them (since I had been with them 
so long), he wanted me to stay with the 
old family. And I stayed. I signed a 
contract—that is, I made my mark—for 
one year. The Captain was to give me 


$3.50 a week, and furnish me a little 
house on the plantation—a one-room log 
cabin similar to those used by his other 
laborers. ; 

During that year I married Mandy. 
For several years Mandy had been the 


house-servant for the Captain, his wife, 
his son and his three daughters, and they 
all seemed to think a good deal of her. 
As an evidence of their regard they gave 
us a suit of furniture, which cost about 
$25, and we set up housekeeping in one 
of the Captain’s two-room shanties. I 
thought I was the biggest man in 
Georgia. Mandy still kept her place in 
the “ Big House” after our marriage. 
We did so well for the first year that I 
renewed my contract for the second year, 
and for the third, fourth and fifth year 
I did the same thing. Before the end of 
the fifth year the Captain had died, and 
his son, who had married some two or 
three years before, took charge of the 
plantation. Also, for two or three years, 
this son had been serving at Atlanta in 
some big office to which he had, been 
elected. I think it was in the Legislature 
or something of that sort—anyhow, all 
the people called him Senator. At the 
end of the fifth year the Senator sug- 
gested that I sign up a contract for ten 
years; then, he said, we wouldn’t have 
to fix up papers every year. I asked my 
wife about it; she consented; and so I 
made a ten-year contract. 
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Not long afterward the Senator had 
a long, low shanty built on his place. A 
great big chimney, with a wide, open 
fireplace, was built at one end of it, and 
on each side of the house, running 
lengthwise, there was a row of frames or 
stalls just large enough to hold a single 
mattress. The places for these mattresses 
were fixed one above the other; so that 
there was a double row of these stalls or 
pens on each side. They looked for all 
the world like stalls for horses. Since 
then I have seen cabooses similarly ar- 
ranged as sleeping quarters for railroad 
laborers. Nobody seemed to know what 
the Senator was fixing for. All doubts 
were put aside one bright day in April 
when about forty able-bodied negroes, 
bound in iron chains, and some of them 
handcuffed, were brought out to the 
Senator’s farm in three big wagons. 
They were quartered in the long, low 
shanty, and it was afterward called the 
stockade. This was the beginning of the 
Senator’s convict camp. These men 
were prisoners who had been leased by 
the Senator from the State of Georgia 
at about $200 each per year, the State 
agreeing to pay for guards and physi- 
cians, for necessary inspection, for in- 
quests, all rewards for escaped convicts, 
the costs of litigation and all other inci- 
dental camp expenses. When I saw 
these men in shackles, and the guards 
with their guns, I was scared nearly to 
death. I felt like running away, but | 
didn’t know where to go. And if there 
had been any place to go to, I would 
have had to leave my wife and child be- 
hind. We free laborers held a meeting. 
We all wanted to quit. We sent a man 
to tell the’ Senator about it. Word came 
back that we were all under contract for 
ten years and that the Senator would 
hold us to the letter of the contract, or 
put us in chains and lock us up—the 
same as the other prisoners. It was made 
plain to us by some white people we 
talked to that in the contracts we had 
signed we had all agreed to be locked 
up in a stockade at night or at any other 
time that our employer saw fit; further, 
we learned that we could not lawfully 
break our contract for any reason and 
go and hire ourselves to somebody else 
without the consent of our employer; 
and, more than that, if we got mad and 
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ran away, we could be run down by 
bloodhounds, arrested without process of 
law, and be returned to our employer, 
who, according to the contract, might 
beat us brutally or administer any other 
kind of punishment that he thought 
proper. In other words, we had sold 
ourselves into slavery—and what could 
we do about it? The white folks had all 
the courts, all the guns, all the hounds, 
all the railroads, all the telegraph wires, 
all the newspapers, all the money, and 
nearly all the land—and we had only 
our ignorance, our poverty and our 
empty hands. We decided that the best 
thing to do was to shut our mouths, say 
nothing, and go back to work. And 
most of us worked side by side with those 
convicts during the remainder of the ten 
years, 

sut this first batch of convicts was 
only the beginning. Within six months 
another stockade was built, and twenty 
or thirty other convicts were brought to 
the plantation, among them six or eight 
women! The Senator had bought an ad- 
ditional thousand acres of land, and to his 
already large cotton plantation he added 
two great big saw-mills and went into 
the lumber business. Within two years 
the Senator had in all nearly 200 negroes 
working on his plantation—about half of 
them free laborers, so-called, and about 
half of them convicts. The only differ- 
ence between the free laborers and the 
others was that the free laborers could 
come and go as they pleased, at night— 
that is, they were not locked up at night, 
and were not, as a general thing, whipped 
for slight offenses. The troubles of the 
free laborers began at the close of the 
ten-year period. To a man, they all 
wanted to quit when the time was up. 
To a man, they all refused to sign new 
contracts—even for one year, not to say 
anything of ten years. And just when 
we thought that our bondage was at an 
end we found that it had really just be- 
gun. Two or three years before, or about 
a year and a half after the Senator had 
started his camp, he had established a 
large store, which was called the com- 
missary. All of us free laborers were 
compelled to buy our supplies—food, 
clothing, etc—from that store. We 
never used any money in our dealings 
with the commissary, only tickets or or- 


ders, and we had a general settlement 
once each year, in October. In this store 
we were charged all sorts of high prices 
for goods, because every year we would 
come out in debt to our employer. If not 
that, we seldom had more than $5 or $10 
coming to us—and that for a whole 
year’s work. Well, at the close of the 
tenth year, when we kicked and meant 
to leave the Senator, he said to some of 
us with a smile (and I never will forget 
that smile—I can see it now): 

“ Boys, I’m sorry you’re going to leave 
me. I hope you will do well in your new 
places—so well that you will be able to 
pay me the little balances which most of 
you owe me.” 

Word was sent out for all of us to meet 
him at the commissary at 2 o'clock. 
There he told us that, after we had signed 
what he called a written acknowledg- 
ment of our debts, we might go and look 
for new places. The storekeeper took us 
one by one and read to us statements of 
our accounts. According to the books 
there was no man of us who owed the 
Senator less than $100; some of us were 
put down for as much as $200. I owed 
$165, according to the bookkeeper. 
These debts were not accumulated dur- 
ing one year, but ran back for three and 
four years, so we were told—in spite of 
the fact that we understood that we had 
had a full settlement at the end of each 
year. But no one of us would have 
dared to dispute a white man’s word— 
oh, no; not in those days. Besides, we 
fellows didn’t care anything about the 
amounts—we were after getting away; 
and we had been told that we might go, 
if we signed the acknowledgments. We 
would have signed anything, just to get 
away. So we stepped up, we did, and 
made our marks. That same night we 
were rounded up by a constable and ten 
or twelve white men, who aided him, and 
we were locked up, every one of us, in 
one of the Senator’s stockades. The next 
morning it was explained to us by the 
two guards appointed to watch us that, 
in the papers we had signed the day be- 
fore, we had not only made acknowledg- 
ment of our indebtedness, but that we 
had also agreed to work for the Senator 
until the debts were paid by hard labor. 
And from that day forward we were 
treated just like convicts. Really we had 
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made ourselves lifetime slaves, or peons, 
as the laws called us. But, call it slav- 
ery, peonage, or what not, the truth is 
we lived in a hell on earth what time we 
spent in the Senator’s peon camp. 

I lived in that camp, as a peon, for 
nearly three years. My wife fared bet- 
ter than I did, as did the wives of some 
of the other negroes, because the white 
men about the camp used these unfor- 
tunate creatures as their mistresses. 
When I was first put in the stockade my 
wife was still kept for a while in the 
“ Big House,” but my little boy, who 
was only nine years old, was given away 
to a negro family across the river in 
South Carolina, and I never saw or 
heard of him after that. When I left the 
camp my wife had had two children for 
some one of the white bosses, and she 
was living in fairly good shape in a little 
house off to herself. But the poor negro 
women who were not in the class with 
my wife fared about as bad as the help- 
less negro men. Most of the time the 
women who were peons or convicts were 
compelled to wear men’s clothes. Some- 
times, when I have seen them dressed 
like men, and plowing or hoeing or haul- 
ing logs or working at the blacksmith’s 
trade, just the same as men, my heart 
would bleed and my blood would boil, 
but I was powerless to raise a hand. It 
would have meant death on the spot to 
have said a word. Of the first six women 
brought to the camp, two of them gave 
birth to children after they had been 
there more than twelve months—and the 
babies had white men for their fathers! 

The stockades in which we slept were, 
I believe, the filthiest places in the world. 
They were cesspools of nastiness. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years that I was there I 
am willing to swear that a mattress was 
never moved after it had been brought 
there, except to turn it over once or twice 
a month. No sheets were used, only 
dark-colored blankets. Most of the men 
slept every night in the clothing that they 
had worked in all day. Some of the 
worst characters were made to sleep in 
chains. The doors were locked and 
barred each night, and tallow candles 
were the only lights allowed. Really the 
stockades were but little more than cow 
lots, horse stables or hog pens. Strange 
to say, not a great number of these peo- 
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ple died while I was there, tho a great 
many came away maimed and bruised 
and, in some cases, disabled for life. As 
far as I remember only about ten died 
during the last ten years that I was there, 
two of these being killed outright by the 
guards for trivial offenses. 

It was a hard school that peon camp 
was, but I learned more there in a few 
short months by contact with those poor 
fellows from the outside world than ever 
I had known before. Most of what I 
learned was evil, and I now know that 
I should have been better off without the 
knowledge, but much of what I learned 
was helpful to me. Barring two or three 
severe and brutal whippings which I re- 
ceived, I got along very well, all things 
considered ; but the system is damnable. 
A favorite way of whipping a man was 
to strap him down to a log, flat on his 
back, and spank him fifty or sixty times 
on his bare feet with a shingle or a huge 
piece of plank. When the man would 
get up with sore and blistered feet and 
an aching body, if he could not then 
keep up with the other men at work he 
would be strapped to the log again, this 
time face downward, and would be 
lashed with a buggy trace on his bare 
back. When a woman had to be whipped 
it was usually done in private, tho they 
would be compelled to fall down across 
a barrel or something of the kind and 
receive the licks on their backsides. 

The working day on a peon farm be- 
gins with sunrise and ends when the sun 
goes down; or, in other words, the aver- 
age peon works from ten to twelve hours 
each day, with one hour (from 12 o’clock 
to 1 o’clock) for dinner. Hot or cold, 
sun or rain, this is the rule. As to their 
meals, the laborers are divided up into 
squads or companies, just the same as 
soldiers in a great military camp would 
be. Two or three men in each stockade 
are appointed as cooks. From thirty to 
forty men report to each cook. In the 
warm months (or eight or nine months 
out of the year) the cooking is done on 
the outside, just behind the stockades; in 
the cold months the cooking is done in- 
side the stockades. Each peon is pro- 
vided with a great big tin cup, a flat tin 
pan and two big tin spoons. No knives 
or forks are ever seen, except those used 
by the cooks. At meal time the peons 
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pass in single file before the cooks, and 
hold out their pans and cups to receive 
their allowances. Cow peas (red or 
white, which when boiled turn black), 
fat bacon and old-fashioned Georgia 
corn bread, baked in pones from one to 
two and three inches thick, make up the 
chief articles of food. Black coffee, black 
molasses and brown sugar are also used 
abundantly. Once in a great while, on 
Sundays, biscuits would be made, but 
they would always be made from the 
kind of flour called “ shorts.” As a rule, 
breakfast consisted of coffee, fried bacon, 
corn bread, and sometimes molasses— 
and one “ helping ” of each was all that 
was allowed. Peas, boiled with huge 
hunks of fat bacon, and a hoe-cake, as 
big as a man’s hand, usually answered 
for dinner. Sometimes this dinner bill of 
fare gave place to bacon and greens (col- 
lard or turnip) and pot liquor. Tho we 
raised corn, potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles, we never got a chance at such things 
unless we could steal them and cook them 
secretly. Supper consisted of coffee, 
fried bacon and molasses. But, altho the 
food was limited to certain things, I am 


sure we all got a plenty of the things al- 
lowed. As coarse as these things were, 
we kept, as a rule, fat and sleek and as 
strong as mules. And that, too, in spite of 
the fact that we had no special arrange- 
ments for taking regular baths, and no 
very great effort was made to keep us 


regularly in clean clothes. No tables 
were used or allowed. In summer we 
would sit down on the ground and eat 
our meals, and in winter we would sit 
around inside the filthy stockades. Each 
man was his own dish washer—that is 
to say, each man was responsible for the 
care of his pan and cup and spoons. My 
dishes got washed about once a week! 
To-day, I am told, there are six or 
seven of these private camps in Georgia 
—that is to say, camps where most of the 
convicts are leased from the State of 
Georgia. But there are hundreds and 
hundreds of farms all over the State 
where negroes, and in some cases poor 
white folks, are held in bondage on the 
ground that they are working out debts, 
or where the contracts which they have 
made hold them in a kind of perpetual 
bondage, because, under those contracts, 
they may not quit one employer and hire 
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out to another, except by and with the 
knowledge and consent of the former 
employer. One of the usual ways to se- 
cure laborers for a large peonage camp 
is for the proprietor to send out an agent 
to the little courts in the towns and vil- 
lages, and where a man charged with 
some petty offense has no friends or 
money the agent will urge him to plead 


‘guilty, with the understanding that the 


agent will pay his fine, and in that way 
save him from the disgrace of being sent 
to jail or the chain-gang! For this high 
favor the man must sign beforehand a 
paper signifying his willingness to go to 
the farm and work out the amount of 
the fine imposed. When he reaches the 
farm he has to be fed and clothed, to 
be sure, and these things are charged up 
to his account. By the time he has 
worked out his first debt another is hang- 
ing over his head, and so on and so on, 
by a sort of endless chain, for an indefi- 
nite period, as in every case the indebted- 
ness is arbitrarily arranged by the em- 
ployer. In many cases it is very evident 
that the court officials are in collusion 
with the proprietors or agents, and that 
they. divide the “ graft” among them- 
selves. As an example of this dickering 
among the whites, every year many con- 
victs were brought to the Senator’s camp 
from a certain county in South Georgia, 
’way down in the turpentine district. 
The majority of these men were charged 
with adultery, which is an offense against 
the laws of the great and sovereign 
State of Georgia! Upon inquiry I 
learned that down in that county a num- 
ber of negro lewd women were employed 
by certain white men to entice negro men 
into their houses; and then, on certain 
nights, at a given signal, when all was in 
readiness, raids would be made by the 
officers upon these houses, and the men 
would be arrested and charged with liv- 
ing in adultery. Nine out of ten of these 
men, so arrested and so charged, would 
find their way ultimately to some convict 
camp, and, as I said, many of them found 
their way every year to the Senator’s camp 
while I was there. The low-down women 
were never punished in any way. On 
the contrary, I was told that they always 
seemed to stand in high favor with the 
sheriffs, constables and other officers. 
There can be no room to doubt that they 
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assisted very materially in furnishing la- when I had served for nearly three years, ' 
borers for the prison pens of Georgia, one of the bosses came to me and said ] 
and the belief was general among the that my time was up. He happened to f 
men that they were regularly paid for be the one who was said to be living with , 
their work. I could tell more, but I’ve my wife. He gave me a new suit of ‘ 
said enough to make anybody’s heart overalls, which cost about seventy-five ‘ 
sick. I am glad that the Federal authori- cents, took me in a buggy and carried me . 
ties are taking a hand in breaking up this across the Broad River into South Caro- , 
great and terrible iniquity. It is, I know, lina, set me down and told me to “ git. ‘ 
widespread throughout Georgia and I didn’t have a cent of money, and | r 
many other Southern States. Since wasn’t feeling well, but somehow I man- d 
Judge Speer fired into the gang last aged to get a move on me. I begged te 
November at Savannah, I notice that ar- my way to Columbia. In two or three p 
rests have been made of seven men in days I ran across a man looking for la- It 
three different sections of the State—all borers to carry to Birmingham, and I gi 
charged with holding men in peonage. joined his gang. I have been here in the th 
Somewhere, somehow, a beginning of the Birmingham district since they released of 
end should be made. me, and I reckon I'll die either in a coal at 
° ° . ’ z 
But I didn’t tell you how I got out. mine or an iron furnace. It don’t make mn 
[ didn’t get out—they put me out. When much difference which. Either is better 
I had served as a peon for nearly three than a Georgia peon camp. And a fa 
years—and you remember that they Georgia peon camp is hell itself! di 
claimed that I owed them only $165— — Sourn Carouina. lo 
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A Home for Consumptives 
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BY N. O. NELSON hal 
|Our readers will remember Mr. Nelson's inspiring article a few years ago, which oa 
described his successful experiments with co-operation in his factories near St. Louis cor 
and his share in building up the model village of Le Claire. The following article ber 
tells of his camp for consumptives in California, and the invitation at the end shows tha 
the type of rich man Mr. Nelson really is. We cannot forbear to quote the personal of . 
letter that accompanied the article: “I busy myself sixteen hours a day in setting un 
tents and cots and stoves, doing errands for the invalids, visiting and talking with had 
them, a little labor on the land and the wood piles, ordering supplies, answering in- fou 
quiries, my business and personal correspondence, and ‘seeing to things.’ To-day we wee 
have a stiff wind, which raises the dust. It is clean sand that hurts no one, and the ho 
discomfort of it soon wears off. Our pumping and irrigating go on day and night, n 
about a million gallons in twenty-four hours. Last night up to 11.30 I took a hand in and 
guiding the water in the way it should go. "'Twere well if men were as easy to guide. I 
The gentlest touch of the shovel accelerates or diverts or stops the flow. We have a to | 
garden ard cows and chickens, eight mules and a horse. In and about the camp proper fina 
we planted last spring pepper trees, umbrella trees, North Carolina poplars, almonds : a 
and apricots, and around the entire tract of 125 acres double rows of mulberry and clas 
eucalyptus. We now are about to set out 2,000 cottonwoods. In caring for the in- and 
valids that come and improving the camp and making a crop we are fairly busy and The 
have something to do for all who are fit and willing.’’-—Ebi7Tor. ] agai 
AM writing in shirt sleeves this 4th distant, a deep blue veils the high range rece 
day of February, in front of my and the noble San Jacinto, which towers boar 
tent in the shade of a good old mes- over two miles heavenward, while I am pren 


sitting twenty feet below sea level. We refu 
are in no fear of being submerged. for over 
the sand bank fifty miles wide and a hun- pens 
dred feet high that cuts us off from the ma)¢ 
Colorado River, and the Gulf of Califor- the 








quite tree. The mountains in front, a few 
miles away, are as brown as the bare- 
foot boy or the Philadelphia girl in 
August. To the west and the south, 
where the horizon is thirty to forty miles 
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nia is more secure than the dykes of 
Holland. In the desert valley and in the 
foothills are found abundant aquatic re- 
mains and marks, fresh from the ocean bed 
of not so very long ago, before the beach 
sands, blown by the steady sweep of the 
winds down the valley, built up a wall of 
sand that cut this 100-mile narrow bay 
off from the Gulf. A sandy valley, from 
three to ten miles wide, beginning at an 
elevation of 2,500 feet and running down 
to 265 feet below sea level, is totally void 
of streams or springs or rains or dews. 
Its flora is the sage brush, mesquite tree, 
greasewood and a few flowers; its fauna 
the coyote, rabbit and a large assortment 
of birds. Van Dyke has written a book 
about it, and Remington has painted its 
rich brown mountains. 

It has long been known as peculiarly 
favorable for consumption and kindred 
diseases. The dryness, the warmth, the 
low altitude, all help. Open air treatment 
is now universally accepted as the best 
for tuberculosis. The days are all warm, 
there is no moisture, and thus tenting is 
practicable and agreeable. Camp life be- 
gets simplicity. Plain living makes high 
vitality. The low altitude and “ heavy ” 
air give larger oxygen supply for the 
limited amount of air that one or two 
half closed lungs can inhale. Open air, 
sunshine, plain, sound diet, will over- 
come the most prosperous colony of tu- 
berculii. This is borne out by the fact 
that in these two winters, out of a total 
of about 50 consumptives, our camp has 
had but two funerals, one a suicide after 
four days’ stay, and one death after a 
week’s stay. Some have been ordered 
home from other places, have come here 
and are proceeding to get well. 

I started this camp in December, 1902, 
to be a tent camp for invalids and the 
mancially stranded. Of this class or 
classes California has its full native share 
and an enormous importation besides. 
There has been talk of a quarantine law 
against consumptives. A test suit has 
recently been brought to prohibit the 
hoarding of such invalids on adjoining 
premises. Hotels and boarding houses 
tefuse them, hospitals are hopelessly 
overcrowded, sanitariums are few and ex- 
pensive, beyond the reach of the great 
majority. The climate of California on 


the seaward side of the mountains is 
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rainy, foggy and chilly during all the 
winter months; it is not a better climate 
for diseases than that of the East or the 
Middle West. Patients come on the 
general reputation of sunshine, oranges 
and winter lilies; they find a cold recep- 
tion ; they have little means or none, they 
are outcasts. In many of the cities con- 
sumption makes up one fourth of the 
deaths. A more pathetic situation I have 
never known, not even in the city slums, 
or the hospitals or the battlefield. 

A place to go to and be welcome, a 
place economical for those who have 
some means, and moderate outlay in 
keeping those who cannot pay, with all 
climatic conditions at their best, this 
seemed more needed in this delusive 
Southland than anywhere else, tho much 
needed everywhere. 

Sanitariums crowd people together ; 
they are jostled and depressed by the 
mass of invalids, they dwell on their ail- 
ments, they are much indoors. In camp 
they live apart by ones and twos—many 
of them have a well companion; they 
have something to do, they are in the 
sunshine and look out on the mountains 
and hear the birds all day, and sleep in 
the open tent, and some of them outside 
the tent. They have no worry about 
fading means; they see healthy people 
and active outdoor work about them. 
The well companions, men and women, 
can get regular work, and invalids can 
work if able. I bought 125 acres of land 
abutting on Indio Station, an important 
division point on the Southern Pacific, 
with railroad, hotel, shops and extensive 
yards, a village of about 50 houses and 
300 people. This tract I have improved 
for beauty and use—with deep wells and 
pumping plant for irrigating and domes- 
tic water supply. Besides the camp 
proper I mean to have this land in high 


cultivation for invalids to enjoy and con- 


valescents to work and live on tempo- 
rarily or permanently. Desert land is 
exceedingly fertile when watered, and 
the crops are extra valuable for being 
early. Cantaloupes are a favorite crop, 
ripening early in June and yielding as 
high as $400 an acre. Alfalfa hay yields 
up to 15 tons a year in ten cuttings. The 
winters are delightful, the summers are 
hot. Invalids are benefited fully as much 
by the summer heat, tho the contrasts of 
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winter climatic conditions will always 
make it more favored as a winter resort. 

The settlers of the valley are in large 
part those who came as a last resort to 
preserve life. Very few indeed have 
failed of complete recovery. A transient 
stay is useless; there should be a settled 
determination to remain until completely 
well, and perhaps for life. 

Tenting is common in many parts of 
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the arid and semi-arid West, but there 
are few places that combine complete 
dryness, high oxygen, economy and fa- 
cilities. On the elastic terms of no charge 
to any one for camping ground and fa- 
cilities, and low charge or no charge 
for tents and equipment, and in some 
cases board also, I am glad to receive all 
who apply. 


In THE Desert, INpDIo, CAL. 


A Good Urban School Organization 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


[The following article by the President of Harvard University was originally de- 
livered as an address before the Public Education Association of Philadelphia last 


month. 
EDITor. ] 


HE subject assigned to me is the 
most important educational sub- 
ject now under discussion before 

the American people ; because the people 
are coming to live in cities, and the 
urban schools will henceforth educate 
a large proportion of American children. 
The problem is how to manage well the 
public schools of a great city. In what 
I have to say I shall confine myself to 
things which have actually been done in 
our country. I propose to report how 
a good urban school system might be 
planned, organized and carried on, be- 
cause experience already shows what 
the elements of a good system are, and 
how they may be successfully combined 
and carried into practice. I propose to 
stick close to facts already established. 

The fundamental question is the con- 
stitution of the School Board. How 
should a Board of Education be consti- 
tuted? In general, the School Commit- 
tee or Board of Education in American 
ities to-day is the outgrowth of condi- 
tions which existed when the cities were 
small towns. The small-town method. 
of course, fails to work well, as is per- 
fectly natural. 

Let us then start with the question, 
of how many -persons should the Board 
of Education consist? In the first place, 
it should unquestionably be a small num- 
ber. To my thinking, the perfect num- 


Tt has been revised by President Eliot for publication in THE INDEPENDENT.— 


ber is seven. Let me use an actual case 
in illustration, for I want to deal with 
facts—with things achieved. I have be- 
longed for thirty-five years to the oldest 
educational board in this country, the 
prime governing board of Harvard 
University. It is called “ The President 
and Fellows of Harvard College.” It 
consists of seven men; and I believe | 
am justified in saying that its achieve- 
ments commend it as a safe example to 
follow. It has had more than 250 years 
of successful experience, and the results 
of its labors are in plain sight. It is 
better to have an odd number of mem- 
bers; because, as a rule, the deciding 
number is larger by one when the num- 
ber of members is odd. A satisfactory 
Board can undoubtedly be made up of 
seven, nine, or eleven men; because we 
already see good Boards organized with 
those numbers. Seven is ideal, because 
seven men can sit around a small table, 
and talk business in a conversational 
manner. They can talk together in 
a quick, simple, direct way, wi 
absolutely no oratory, and no _ talking 
to the gallery or to reporters—just plain 
business talk, with specific proposals i 
view, and under the guidance of a chair- 
man who knows the business and urges 
it on. 

How should this small Board be s¢ 
lected? There may be cities in whi 
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appointment would be safer than elec- 
tion, because the method of election has 
long been used with bad results; but I 
should say that, in general, slow replace- 
ment by election at large had proved to 
be the safest and most acceptable method. 
We have had various experiences on this 
subject in our country; but out of them 
all has emerged this best way—election 
at large, one member at a time or two at 
a time, and each member re-eligible once, 
but not more. If we imagine a Board 
of seven men, in a city where municipal 
elections take place every year, one 
member will be chosen every year, and 
each man will serve seven years, and be 
re-eligible for another term of seven 
years, making fourteen years of con- 
tinuous service. Then should come a 
break in the member’s service. The 
break is expedient, however much the 
city wishes to re-elect a man whose serv- 
ices have been very valuable. The ma- 
jority of the members every year should 
be men of experience in the business of 
the Board; and that result will be se- 
cured by the long term of service. It 
may be desirable to re-elect a man for 
a third term; but there should be a break 
of at least one year before he is so re- 
elected. 

What sort of men should be members 
of this Board? There should be no 
salary. The time and labor of the mem- 
bers are to be given freely to the children 
and the city. Clearly then only men of 
public spirit should be chosen. Public 
spirit is the very first qualification for 
membership in a Board of Education; 
and the next qualification is judgment, or 
good sense. How can this quality be 
secured? It can be secured by selecting 
only men who have been distinctly suc- 
cessful each in his own walk of life. 
Success in whatever honorable business 
aman has undertaken is evidence that 
there is good quality in the man. Next, 
he must have some appreciation of the 
importance of the office to which he has 
been elected, some conception of the 
magnitude of the task, and of the far- 
teaching effects of the service he can 
render. This ordinarily means—there 
will, of course, be exceptions—that he 
must have children or grandchildren of 
tis own and a love for children, and that 
te must have some vision of the splendor 
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of the work. That is the kind of man 
the School Board needs. His quality is 
obvious. What chance has a city of get- 
ting one or two such men a year by elec- 
tion at large? That will depend on the 
good sense and good feeling of the vot- 
ers, and on the existence of some disin- 
terested nominating body. 

There is a possible alternate to the 
method of election at large—namely, 
appointment by the mayor or by the 
judges ; but election at large is preferable 
to appointment, because the mayor would 
probably appoint political partisans, and 
the judges ought not to have such a func- 
tion imposed on them. There is a School 
Board, organized on the principles I 
have described, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several years—the 
St. Louis Board of Education. It is 
larger than one would wish. It num- 
bers twelve men, elected biennially, four 
at a time. I believe it to be the best 
Board of Education in the United States. 
It has demonstrated its high quality, and 
has worked well in practice. I therefore. 
feel that the method of election at large 
in small groups has borne the test of 
experience. 

The next question in regard to the 
urban school system is that of resources 
—how much money shall it have, and on 
what plan shall its money be raised? 
Next to the quality of the School Board 
that is the most important question of all. 
There is a best way—namely, to appro- 
priate by law to the use of the Board 
a certain percentage of the city’s total 
valuation for purposes of taxation. In 
some of our cities taxes are levied on 
real and personal property, in others 
only on real property ; in either case, the 
legislature must fix the percentage. How 
adequate the results will be will of course 
depend on the discretion of the legisla- 
ture. In the State of Missouri the legis- 
lature lately raised the amount of school 
money for St. Louis from four mills on 
each dollar of valuation to six mills at 
a single blow—that is, they added fifty 
per cent. to the income of the School 
Board of St. Louis by a single act. Now, 
that is a remarkable performance on the 
part of a State legislature, and an ex- 
traordinary proof of the confidence of the 
legislature in the efficiency and honesty 
of the Board. The act was passed be- 
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cause the Board had demonstrated its 
ability to use the additional funds judi- 
ciously. It had proved its worth. The 
School Board of St. Louis in the first 
year made use of only one of the two 
additional mills. 

Now, what are the advantages of this 
method? The Board know that the 
valuation of the city increases from year 
to year, and that the annual increase can 
be predicted with a good deal of exact- 
ness. They can look ahead, and say, 
‘Next year we shall have so much, the 
year after so much, and so on.” They 
can predict their own resources. It is 
indispensable that the annual resources 
of the schools should grow with the 
growth of the city and of its valuation. 
When in one of our great cities sixty 
thousand children were unable to find 
room in the schools one September, ex- 
cept to attend partial sessions at ab- 
normal hours, the Board could only say, 
“We did not know how much money 
would be at our disposal. We could 
make no plans in advance.” In this 
respect St. Louis has given us an ad- 
mirable example. Knowing the number 
of children they would have to accom- 
modate in the schools, and knowing the 
districts which population was leaving and 
the districts which were filling up, they 
set about buying school house sites in 
the suburban parts of the city while land 
was cheap. They said, just as a private 
individual says, “ There is a cheap bit 
of land fit for our uses. We will buy it 
now, because we know we shall need it 
later.” They are always on the alert. 
This shifting of population is character- 
istic of American cities. They are all 
liable to lose population at the center, 
while suburban districts are becoming 
more thickly populated all the time; 
therefore, school sites should be bought 
outside of the city, directly in the path 
of the outflowing population, and should 
be bought before the price of land has 
risen. Centers of habitation change, but 
the schools do not move with them. Yet 
these phenomena can be predicted, and 
our School Boards should be able to 
act with this sort of foresight. If the 
School Board were not dependent on 
Councils, but had its own financial de- 
partment and its own resources, it could 
anticipate its own needs. Whatever 
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form of School Board be set up in an 
American city, it will not be able to do 
its work well unless it can predict its 
income. Knowing its income, a Board 
can say, “It costs so much to maintain 
the schools we have; next year there will 
be so many more children, and so much 
more money at our disposal. We can 
build two manual training high schools 
within two years, and three new grade 
schools a year in the suburbs.” There 
will always be growing funds to meet 
growing needs. 

The next question about a School 
Board is, what its functions or duties 
should be—what it should undertake to 
do. The ideal Board of seven men 
should, in the first place, decline all ex- 
ecutive service. Nothing executive 
should be within their functions. It 
should be their work to determine the 
general policy of the school system. 
They should create and fill their own ex- 
ecutive offices, direct expenditures, and 
settle questions that arise in the carrying 
out of their policy. I know by experi- 
ence that these occupations would be 
quite enough for any Board of Educa- 
tion. They would take as much time 
and thought as an unpaid Board should 
be expected to give to the city. This 
limitation of function would be a new 
departure for most American cities. 
Most School Committees attempt to per- 
form executive functions through sub- 
committees on high schools, books, 
supplies, teachers, janitors, and so forth. 
Thus, Boston has a School Committee 
of twenty-four members, which divides 
itself into numerous sub-committees, all 
of which attempt executive functions. 
This is the traditional method. Now, it 
is obvious that even a well-chosen, fortu- 
nately constituted School Committee will 
probably contain no experts on these 
(difficult matters. Let us take the aver- 
age sub-committee on books as an ex- 
ample. The sub-committee on books 
ought to know what books are used in 
the schools, what better books are needed 
and why, and what books are on the mar- 
ket. They ought to be able to under- 
stand the wishes and needs of the teach- 
ers in regard to the books they are forced 
to use. I should think a city unusually 
fortunate whose sub-committee 0 
school books consisted of a banker's 
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clerk, a blacksmith, and a_ wholesale 
grocer, none of which estimable callings 
can be said to fit a man for the difficult 
function of selecting text books for 
schools. It would be as rational for a 
city to confide to such a committee the 
building of a bridge, or the laying out of 
a park, or the superintending of its hos- 
pital. In these days all executive work 
should be in the hands of experts. The 
man who ought to direct the purchasing 
of books for a city’s schools is the man 
who comes in contact with teachers, 
school children, and school books every 
day of his life. 

The first duty of the new School Board 
is to appoint its chief executive officers. 
How many should they be? St. Louis 
has shown the way. There should be 
four executive officers: first, a Super- 
intendent of Instruction; secondly, a 
Superintendent of Buildings ; next, a Su- 
perintendent of Supply; and, lastly, a 
Superintendent of Finance and Ac- 
counts. Each of these officers should 


report to the Board at frequent intervals, 
and should prepare an annual report of 
his work, to be printed and distributed 


to the public with the annual report of 
the Board itself. I need not say that 
every man should be an expert who un- 
derstands thoroughly the particular 
business he is going to do. In regard to 
this organization St. Louis has shown 
the way. They have had several years’ 
experience of this system, and its good 
results are conspicuously in evidence. 
Let us first examine the functions of 
the Superintendent of Instruction. The 
organizing of the twelve grades of in- 
struction is an exceedingly complex 
piece of business; it requires thousands 
of teachers, who should be selected, pro- 
moted, and dismissed by the Superin- 
tendent. Of course, the Superintenden* 
should follow some public method of 
selection and promotion that can be 
clearly described and explained. He 
will naturally appoint examiners of new 
teachers, and inspectors of teachers at 
their work. Local means should be pro- 
vided for training young teachers for 
service in the city’s schools. There 
should also be a well-understood method 
ot consulting principals about appoint- 
ments and promotions; and there should 
be long probationary periods for young 
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teachers. To maintain a large corps of 
teachers in alert and vigorous condition 
a system of retiring allowances is es- 
sential. The American pension system 
for soldiers and sailors has been so ex- 
aggerated and wasteful that many peo- 
ple distrust the pension method in civil 
employments; yet the value of the pen- 
sion system has been demonstrated in 
city fire and police departments, in rail- 
road systems, in the judiciary, and in 
the best universities of the country. A 
pension system not only promotes effi- 
ciency; it is more economical than the 
prevailing method of keeping disabled 
teachers in service at full pay. 

The construction of programs of 
study for all grades of a school system 
is another function of the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, a function which 
calls for a broad knowledge of the whole 
field, an intimate acquaintance with 
many details, and a rare mixture of in- 
genuity and good judgment. A good 
Superintendent will know how to secure 
the loyal co-operation of his teachers; 
for the best program may be defeated 
bv indiscretion or bad faith in executing 
it. Finally, the Superintendent should 
be responsible for the tone or temper of 
the school discipline in all grades—for 
its gentleness, firmness, elasticity and 
steadiness. To find a man fitted by natu- 
ral gifts and appropriate experience to 
discharge these functions will be the 
most difficult task of the Board. 

The next executive officer should. be 
a Superintendent of Buildings, new and 
old. This officer should give his whole 
time to the service of the Board, and 
should have been an engineer or archi- 
tect by profession. Altho all the Amer- 
ican cities and large towns have been 
building school houses with great ac- 
tivity during the past thirty years, the 
common stock of knowledge on the sub- 
ject seems still to be small. There is 
much yet to be learned about fire-proof 
and slow-burning construction, and the 
best means of heating and ventilating a 
building divided into numerous rooms 
of moderate size. Large school houses 
are still built with halls and stairways 
which are far from fire proof; and gross 
overheating is very common. The of- 
ficer who should have general direction 
of the repairs and improvements of 
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school houses and of the construction of 
new school houses would have his hands 
full. Great improvements have, of 
course, been made within fifty years. 
When I was a boy at a Boston public 
school ventilation was hardly thought 
of as a thing desirable for a school room ; 
but to-day satisfactory apparatus for 
heating and ventilating a large building 
divided into small rooms can hardly be 
said to exist. I know that Harvard 
University has not solved the great 
problem of heating and ventilating. Ur- 
gent complaints have come to me this 
month from the professors who occupy 
two of our principal buildings; yet the 
University has spent within two years 
more than $50,000 on the heating and 
ventilating apparatus for those two 
buildings, a full third of this expenditure 
having been absolutely thrown away. 
cite this experience to illustrate the fact 
that the Superintendent of Buildings of 
a large urban school system would have 
a very serious charge, requiring experi- 
ence, habits of observation, and the dis- 
position to attack vigorously new prob- 
lems. A building contractor would not 
answer the purpose; neither would a 
man trained to any other business than 
engineering or architecture. This is 
emphatically the place for a_broad- 
minded expert. 

The Superintendent of Supplies would 
be the next executive head of a large 
department. For a well-conducted urban 
school system a great variety of supplies 
is now indispensable, such as_ books, 
writing books, drawing books, maps, 
models, prints, photographs, lanterns 
and lantern slides, and stationery of all 
sorts. If school gardens form a part of 
the city’s equipment, a special sort of sup- 
plies will be needed for them. If manual 
training has been properly developed in 
all the schools, the peculiar apparatus 
needed for teaching that subject will be 
always in need of repair and replace- 
ment. If the city supports mechanic 
arts or trades high schools, the mechan- 
ical equipment of those schools will be 
exceptional, and difficult to maintain in 
full efficiency. If the school houses are 
used, as they should be, for evening 
schools, and as centers of social improve- 
ment and pleasure, these extensions of 
the school houses’ serviceableness will 
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demand considerable supplies of various 
sorts. There should be a lantern and 
a considerable collection of lantern slides 
in every school house, and in every 
school a teacher who is capable of using 
the lantern. The selection of the books 
to be used in a city’s schools is in itself 
a very important and difficult function; 
for it is the custom to provide teachers 
and pupils with books in large number 
and variety, both for use in the school 
libraries and for the daily use of the 
pupils at school and at home. 

The Superintendent of Supplies will 
need in all his work the direct advice of 
the teachers in the schools. . Without 
such consultation it would be impossible 
for the most skillful man to do his work 
to the best advantage. This leads me 
to say that, in general, the teachers 
should be much more consulted by the 
executive officers of the school system 
than is now commonly the case. I know 


that my own functions as President of 
Harvard University could not be prop- 
erly performed without constant con- 
sultation with the professors and other 
teachers, and frequent intercourse with 


the promising young men who year af- 
ter year enter the University faculties. 
Every school principal ought to have 
a faculty of his own with which he 
statedly consults. In such a school fac- 
ulty there would naturally be sub-divi- 
sions by departments of instruction. 
Thus, all the teachers of history would 
naturally associate themselves together 
in consultation over the needs of their 
department; and the opinion of each 
department about the books to be used 
and the supplies needed would deserve 
careful consideration. 

The Superintendent of Supplies would 
have charge of the service of all the 
schools. He would be responsible for 
the purchase of fuel, and he should 
therefore control the engineers and jani- 
tors who spend the fuel. Here, again, 
he would need to keep in touch with the 
teachers; because their health and com- 
fort depend very much on the intelli- 
gence and success with which the work 
of the engineers and janitors is done. 

I have now spoken of three executive 
departments—instrutcion, buildings, and 
supplies. The subject of medical in- 
spection of school children touches every 
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one of these departments. The bodily 
condition of the children affects deeply 
the discipline of the schools, the regu- 
larity of the children’s attendance, and 
the rate of promotion; and these things 
belong to the department of the Super- 
intendent of Instruction. A child may 
be pronounced stupid when he is really 
suffering from some chronic physical 
evil, which a competent school inspector 
could detect and possibly remedy. Thus, 
a child may have astigmatic eyes, and, in 
consequence, suffer greatly from head- 
ache, and be quite unable to keep up 
with his mates; or he may be suffering 
from adenoid growths in his throat or 
nose, which make him appear dull and 
inattentive, or actually make him deaf, 
and so apparently heedless. By thor- 
ough medical examination of each and 
every pupil, many children can be res- 
cued from these sufferings and made 
capable of normal school activity. By 
frequent medical examination the chil- 
dren may be saved from preventable 
maladies, and from being unjustly 
blamed. Frequent inspection may also 
prevent the spread of infectious disor- 
ders. The health of the school children 
is all important to the success of the 
teachers’ work, and is, therefore, em- 
phatically the business of the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 

The Superintendent of Buildings has 
also a strong interest in the health of 
the children. He is responsible for the 
air they breathe and for the temperature 
in which they work; and he can be 
greatly aided to do his own work well by 
medical inspectors, who report the tem- 
perature of the school rooms and the 
condition of the air therein. Again, the 
Superintendent of Supplies has a similar 
interest in the frequent medical inspec- 
tion of the school houses. He, too, can 
get from the medical inspectors much 
important information about the results 
of his own work, and about the health 
precautions which should be taken in the 
interests of the children. Thus, the 
disinfecting of the books which are 
transmitted year by year from one set of 
children to another is a matter on which 
medical advice is valuable. Again, if 
meals are supplied in the school houses, 
medical opinion should be obtained as to 
the selection and quality of the provi- 
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sions. Luncheon in schools has more 
importance, now that one long session, 
instead of two short sessions has been so 
generally adopted in the higher grades 
of the public school system. The care of 
the eyes of school children is a matter 
that should be much more insisted on 
than it is. If the eyes of a considerable 
portion of the school children suffer 
damage during their school life, the in- 
dustries of the entire people will be in- 
evitably impaired; for good eyesight is 
well nigh indispensable in the principal 
trades and occupations. Medical inspec- 
tion throughout a city school system is 
therefore to be advocated on economical 
grounds, as well as for philanthropic 
considerations. 

"he fourth expert executive officer to 
be employed by the Board will be the 
Superintendent of Finance and Ac- 
counting. He would have charge of col- 
lecting all the receipts of the school sys- 
tem, and of paying the bills for all its 
expenditures. In some cities endow- 
ments have been provided for the benefit 
of the public schools, and the income 
of these invested funds makes part of 
the resources of the school system; but 
the great resource would be the taxes, 
determined by the laws under which the 
school system is carried on. To estimate, 
collect, and keep account of these re- 
sources would be part of the function of 
this fourth executive officer. He would 
also pass upon and pay all salaries, 
wages, building accounts, and bills for 
supplies. Every outgo for the schools 
would pass through his hands. It is 
obvious that a highly competent officer 
would be needed for these duties. 

The terms of all four of these expert 
executive officers should be long. The 
American likes a long term, and his 
moral quality is favorably affected by 
long-continued service. The American. 
community also pays more consideration 
to a long-term official than to one who 
has but a short tenure. Thus, in those 
States which elect their judges, it has 
been found expedient to elect for long 
terms ; because the serviceableness of the 
judges was thereby greatly increased. 
Moreover, in the four offices which I 
have been describing, conscientious and 
able men would become more and more 
useful to the community as years went 
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on. They would gain both knowledge 
and influence by continued experience in 
their several offices. The first appoint- 
ments to these offices might well be for 
a short term of years; but after satisfac- 
tory probation the tenure should be 
during adequate performance of duty. 

I have now described the best organ- 
ization of an urban school system for our 
country. The principles on which this 
organization is based are simple, and they 
rest on human nature itself. They seek 
to apply, for the benefit of schools, well- 
known mental and moral qualities 
of rational, conscientious men and 
women. The conditions for a favorable 
solution of the city school problem are 
by no means unattainable; indeed, they 
have actually been attained in good 
measure. Relatively to our hopes and 
our aspirations the public school system 
in the United States is a disappointment ; 
but absolutely the public school systems 
of our great cities have done a great 
work, and bv comparison with other 
branches of the public service are the 
most successful of our American institu- 
tions. 

I have lately been making a limited 
inquiry into the success of the public 
schools compared with that of the en- 
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BY VIRGINIA CABELL GARDNER 


THERE’S never a bird in the wood 

But a sweet new warmth in the sun, 
Oh! the feel of life is good, 

And the Winter is almost done. 
Now, suddenly, clear and free 

And sweet, so sweet, are heard 
From the top of the tulip tree 

The notes of the cardinal bird. 
He is singing to call the Spring, 

As where is another can sing: 
“Oh, hurry! come quick! quick! quick ! quick!” 
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dowed schools and the private schools, 
the investigation being entirely confined 
to results obtained in Harvard College. 
This is a limited field, but a representa- 
tive one; for Harvard College is recruited 
annually from about two hundred schools 
and colleges scattered all over the land. 
About thirty per cent. of the young men 
who enter Harvard College year by year 
come from public schools. Now the 
public school boys, on the whole, pass 
better examinations at admission than 
the boys from the endowed and private 
schools. And how is it at graduation 
three or four years later? Do the public 
school boys hold their own in college 
down to the period of graduation? | 
find that at Harvard University the stu- 
dents who come from public schools 
graduate with somewhat higher standing 
than those who come from endowed and 
private schools. The honors are still 
with the public schools. I believe that 
similar results would be obtained from 
like inquiries at other American univer- 
sities. 

What we are aiming at, then, is the 
improvement of an invaluable public 
service. We are planning to make better 
the organization of the most serviceable 
of all American institutions. 

CampBripGE, Mass. 


Cardinal Bird 


He has borne the Winter’s weathers; 
He has given our hearts good cheer 
With the flash of his crimson feathers, 
In the sad short days of the year. 
Glowing against the snow, 
A flame in the cedar tree, 
Hostage of Summer to show 
That she would return, was he. 
Now Spring for her own bailiwick 
Comes claiming the land again, 
“Oh, hurry! come quick! quick! quick ! quick!” 
Oak BripGe, Netson, VirGinia, 
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While a Great City Burns 


BY SAMUEL H. RANCK 


Assistant LIBRARIAN OF THE Enoch Pratt Free Lisrary 


HE fire that destroyed the heart 
of the commercial and financial 
section of Baltimore on Sunday 

and Monday, February 7th and 8th, 
1904, will be remembered as one of the 
great fires of the world. Altho discov- 
ered while people were assembling for 
worship, a few minutes before eleven 
o'clock on Sunday, it was not brought 
under control until late in the afternoon 
of the next day, after having extended 
in thirty hours a distance of nearly two 
miles, swept eighty city blocks, with an 
area of about one hundred and fifty 
acres, and destroyed some of the largest 
and handsomest buildings in the city. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of the fire, but 
rather to note some of the things I saw 
on that eventful Sunday afternoon and 
night and Monday. 

The first news I had of the fire was 
about two o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
when the newsboys were calling out ex- 
tras through the streets of the residence 
section about the “ terrible big fire down 
town.” I could see the great cloud of 
black smoke boiling up into the air, and, 
being one of the responsible officials of 
an institution with a building in that sec- 
tion of the city representing a value of 
over half a million dollars, I at once has- 
tened down town along with crowds of 
others. The fire had then worked its way 
two blocks north from the starting point 
directly toward the building whose safety 
was of immediate concern to me, to with- 
in three blocks. Half a mile away I 
could see rows of blazing buildings with 
a great number of streams of water play- 
ing upon them. The fire line permitted 
one to approach within a block of them. 
The great shopping district of the city 
was just outside the fire line, and every- 
where in that section there was the great- 
est confusion, wagons in the street, and 
merchants getting their goods out of the 
stores already filled with smoke, for the 
wind at that time was carrying sparks in 


great showers to the northeast, directly 
over the stores that were moving out. 
Four blocks northeast of where the fire 
was then raging the moving out process 
was continued, tho here it was office fur- 
niture, law books and restaurant fixtures 
that were being loaded on wagons of 
every sort and description—drays, deliv- 
ery wagons, coupés, push-carts, etc. At 
three o’clock I saw guests moving out of 
the Carrollton Hotel, one block east of 
Charles Street. During all this time the 
streets for half a mile or more northeast 
of the fire were filled with smoke, falling 
ashes and burning embers, some of them 
the size of a man’s fist; so that frequently 
umbrellas were raised as a protection 
from the fire that fell from the sky. 
Sometimes these umbrellas would go up 
with a blaze into smoke. I turned up my 
coat collar and fastened it tight around 
my neck to keep fire from going down 
my back. Men had their necks badly 
burned from sparks falling on their cel- 
luloid collars. Between three and four 
o'clock, six blocks from the main con- 
flagration it was difficult to walk the 
streets to the northeast without stepping 
on red hot embers—blazing pieces of 
charcoal. Some of the sidewalks at that 
distance were then black with the pieces 
of burned wood that had cooled. During 
all this time three of the newspapers were 
selling extras on the street (with illus- 
trations of the fire), which were eagerly 
bought at advanced prices, and at the 
offices of some of them there were im- 
mense crowds watching the bulletins tell- 
ing of the progress of the conflagration 
and the efforts being made to check it. 
The expression on the faces of the 
crowd in the afternoon was chiefly that 
of intense interest, sometimes jovial ; late 
at night the prevailing expression was 
that of awe, and on Monday, agony, 
added to haggardness from loss of sleep. 
During Sunday afternoon one might oc- 
casionally hear a flippant remark, along 
with remarks about Pompeii and Nero 
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at Rome. Had any one perpetrated any- 
thing in the nature of flippancy at night 
some one in the crowd would surely have 
called him down, as I heard one person 
called down for saying that a certain 
blazing building was a beautiful sight. 
All idea of beauty in a fire had then 
passed away. It was the demon, the 
fiend, that the people saw. 

The two main streets of Baltimore are 
Charles and Baltimore. Charles Street 
extends north and south and divides the 
streets of the city east and west. Balti- 
more Street extends east and west and 
divides the streets north and south. The 
fire began in a six-story wholesale dry 
goods house one block south of Balti- 
more Street and two blocks west of 
Charles Street. It was followed almost 
immediately by a series of explosions that 
shook the city and that set a half a dozen 
other buildings ablaze. The strong wind 
from the southwest soon carried it north 
of Baltimore Street, and the fight all of 
Sunday afternoon was to keep the blaze 
west of Charles Street. Had this been 
accomplished the burned area would 
have been at the most eight blocks, in- 
stead of eighty. 

Between half-past five and half-past 
six I walked around the whole of the 
burning area. The firemen had then been 
fighting for seven hours and showed evi- 
dences of exhaustion, tho they were 
working bravely against fearful odds. I 
noticed several engines on the south side 
that were not working, but whether from 
lack of water I do not know. The fact 
that they were not working gave rise to 
the rumor that there was an insufficient 
supply of water. To me it seemed at the 
time that the men were working without 
leadership and that they felt that they 
were fighting a losing battle. They were 
simply hanging on. The electric lights 
were still burning, tho here and there 
were sputterings of blue flame from 
crossed wires. The crowd seemed more 
afraid of wires overhead and in the street 
than of falling walls, falling glass or fall- 
ing fire. Buildings were then being 
blown up by dynamite, and after every 
terrific explosion of this sort there was 
a great rattling of broken glass, even a 
block or two away. Sooner or later 
sparks would enter some building ahead 
not yet on fire through the panes broken 
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by dynamite, and then another building 
ahead of the main conflagration would 
start a new one. In one instance I no- 
ticed these flames would be put out by 
some one inside of the building, only to 
be lighted again by other sparks entering 
the same way. 

The roar of the flames, of the wagons 
on the streets carrying away merchan- 
dise, the gale swaying the network of 
overhead wires, the explosion of dyna- 
mite wrecking buildings or the explosion 
of oils or liquors stored in warehouses, 
together with the shrieks of whistles on 
fire engines, the shouts of drivers and 
newsboys, and the red-white glare that 
lit up thousands of awe-struck faces 
and made high buildings in the distance, 
masts and steamboats in the harbor and 
the tall white shaft of the Washington 
monument take on the appearance of 
new bronze statues bathed in sunlight— 
it would require a Dante to give an ade- 
quate idea of this, the situation after 
nightfall. Strong men became sick and 
weak. They went to pieces. They could 
not stand by helpless and look on. A 
few books and papers hastily tied to- 
gether and held in their arms represented 
whatever was left of this world’s goods 
and the work of years, and with these 
tightly grasped they sorrowfully turned 
homeward to tell wife and family that 
they were ruined, ruined. Women, too, 
were there—women in silk dresses, help- 
ing to remove goods and save things 
from the impending destruction; and 
women seeking husbands or sons in the 
crowd, asking friends if they had seen 
them, were they yet alive; for the men 
had come down to save things from 
office or store. These women could not 
endure the agony, the suspense of wait- 
ing at home alone. 

Between nine and ten o’clock the fire 
was a block east of Charles Street. The 
wind was blowing from the west, carry- 
ing the advance of the fire directly down 
Baltimore Street. The rain of fire to the 
east was more terrible than ever, and yet, 
rushing towardit, the wind on the street— 
the back draft—was blowing hats off and 
carrying them to the flames, directly con- 
trary to the way the sparks were flying 
above. For a long time I stood on Light 
Street, two blocks south of Baltimore 
Street, watching the fire where these 
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WHILE A GREAT CITY BURNS 


streets intersect. The crowd said little, 
except an occasional remark that it was 
awful, but gazed intently. The heat 
could be felt in the face, tho no sparks 
were blowing that way at the time. Two 
clothing houses, a bank, a drug store, a 
large hotel, the historic Carrollton, the 
site of a hotel frequented by George 
Washington in his journeys to the north 
from Mt. Vernon and back—and a 
sporting goods place took fire one after 
the other and burned without the slight- 
est regard to the efforts of the firemen. 
At times the whole width of the street 
was one quivering mass of flame. No 
man could live near it, and, as for the 
water thrown by a fire engine or two, one 
might as well have tried spitting at those 
buildings to extinguish the flames. It 
would have been as effective. The ex- 
plosion of cartridges and powder in the 
sporting goods store kept up a rattling 
sound like musketry in battle, and this, 
with the dynamiting of buildings that 
made the ground tremble under your feet 
a moment or two before you heard the 
roar of the explosion and the fall of the 
walls, reminded me more and more, the 
longer I watched the burning of Balti- 
more, of the descriptions of the burning 
of Moscow in 1812. While watching the 
Carrollton and the other buildings burn 
the flames from the block southwest of 
it were. shooting up over the line of the 
high buildings to the left of where I stood. 
I then walked three blocks east of where 
the flames were rising to myleft, to South 
Street-—the Wall Street of Baltimore— 
and discovered that buildings—banks 
and insurance buildings—were already 
aflame at the cornice line, while firemen 
were trying to get a stream of water to 
that high point. A little before eleven 
o'clock I was on Baltimore Street, four 
blocks east of Charles and nearly three 
blocks east of the advance line of the 
main conflagration, and then I saw still 
further east, one block, two blocks, other 
buildings afire, with small blazes at the 
toof line. Walking around to the post 
office I proposed to get the mail in the 
box belonging to my institution, but none 
was there, even tho I had seen a large 
lot when I had taken my personal letters 
out earlier in the evening. The next 
morning it was all back again, tied in a 
bundle. It had been removed by the 
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post office authorities for fear that the 
post office might be destroyed. By this 
time the militia was on the scene and was 
aiding the police in guarding the fire 
lines. I saw, however, no disorder what- 
ever on Sunday. 

Near the post office are some of the 
highest and finest buildings of the city. 
The block west of it is occupied by the 
splendid new court house and on the east 
front of the court house were lines of 
police patrol wagons, but whether they 
were taking things out or moving them 
into the building I could not tell. The 
block east of the post office block is occu- 
pied by the city hall. None of these three 
buildings were destroyed, tho they were 
directly in the path of the fire. The court 
house suffered most, for the surface of 
some of its marble walls and the cornices 
were turned into lime by the heat from 
blazing buildings across the street. Lex- 
ington Street, two blocks north of Balti- 
more Street and the northern boundary of 
these three public buildings, is the north- 
ern limit of the devastated district. 

Facing the court house on the south 
and one block east of Charles Street is 
the Calvert Building, a steel-frame 
twelve-story office building of modern 
“fireproof” construction. The heat and 
flames from the burning buildings to the 
west beat against this building in vain 
for some time, and it was hoped that it 
would not fall a prey to the flames. 
Finally, from a window in the ninth floor 
a tongue of blue flame flashed for a mo- 
ment only, then another blue flash, an- 
other and another—like a snake that 
darts its tongue in and out when excited 
—and then a steady blaze of red fire 
out of the window. In half a minute 
another window was broken and ablaze, 
and in less time than it takes to write it 
all the windows on that floor on the west 
side were flaming torches. It happens 
that I was familiar with the corner 
office on the ninth floor from which the 
flames first burst forth in that building. 
It was the private office of a lawyer and 
contained comparatively little furniture. 
His law library was in an adjoining room 
and the flames shot from the windows 
of the library in considerably greater vol- 
ume. The floor, the furniture and the 
books were all there was to burn, and yet 
the flames that shot out the windows 
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were many feet in length. The intensity 
of the heat consumed them in a few 
minutes. 

The highest office building in the city 
is the Continental Trust, on the corner 
of Baltimore and Calvert streets, two 
blocks east of Charles. It is the same 
type of construction as the Calvert Build- 
ing, but it is sixteen stories high. In 
this building the flames started on the 
fourteenth story and in the same way—a 
tongue of blue flame darting several 
times from a window frame and then a 
steady blaze from one window after the 
other, and from one floor after the other, 
this building, like so many others I saw, 
literally burning down rather than up. 
And so the wreck and ruin was carried 
from building to building and block to 
block, all through the night—a night 
when few people in the city tried to sleep 
and most of those who tried could not. 
In a few hours more the flames were as 
far east as the Maryland Institute, one 
of the historic buildings of Baltimore, 
where candidates had been nominated for 
the Presidency, and to Jones’s Falls, a 
small stream that flows through the city 
and for the most part is an open sewer. 
The Falls is eight blocks east of Charles 
and ten east of where the fire started. If 
the fire should pass beyond the Falls it 
would get into one of the residence sec- 
tions of the city, where the people were 
already moving their household effects 
out, paying for a single load, it is said, 
as much as $25. In the afternoon four 
and six dollars a load was the price you 
paid to have the things hauled from your 
office to a place of safety, sometimes 
your home, sometimes a warehouse, tho 
it happened in more than one instance 
that the “ place of safety ” and the goods 
stored therein were burned up later in 
the night. Even in the residence sections 
all through the night the rattle of wagons 
hauling things from the path of the fire 
never ceased. 

During the night the temperature fell 
very rapidly. On Sunday afternoon and 
night I was comfortable without an over- 
coat. On Monday morning you needed 
your overcoat badly and then you shiv- 
ered if you stood in the face of the stiff 
northwest wind. The shifting of the 
wind from the west to the northwest 
saved the northeastern and eastern resi- 
dence sections of the city. It blew the 
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fire toward the harbor, and further it 
could not go. But it was a desperate 
fight for the firemen to keep the flames 
from gaining a foothold east of the Falls. 
Near the harbor both sides of the Falls 
were lined with lumber yards and mills 
for the manufacture of things made of 
wood. There is a bridge at every street, 
and here the firemen fought the flames 
west of the Falls, protecting the property 
east of the Falls, while in one instance 
the bridge was burning under them. 
In the neighborhood of President Street 
Station toward noon one could not see 


‘the sun for the smoke, and at times you 


could not see the firemen, who were two 
blocks nearer the burning lumber than 
the fire line. At the fire line one’s eyes 
burned from the smoke and fine ashes 
got into them. Many a fireman’s eyes 
were nearly ruined from the smoke and 
the heat. It was painful even to see the 
eyes of those exhausted men, swollen, 
red, blistered and blinded. 

The crowd on Monday morning was 
quite different from what it had been at 
night. Many men had taken to drink, 
both to keep warm and to drown the 
misery of their misfortune. Many 
drunken men were on the streets. In the 
crowd, too, around President Street Sta- 
tion flasks were plentiful, tho the au- 
thorities had the saloons closed by that 
time. These flasks were passed to the 
hungry and half frozen militia men on 
guard, and a few of them showed the 
effects of liquor. I saw one of the sol- 
dier boys—a mere boy he was—drink the 
greater part of a pint bottle of whisky 
without once stopping to take breath. 
The militia were, however, very efficient 
in keeping the crowd back of the fire line 
—sometimes an imaginary one and some- 
times a light rope or a wire stretched 
from lamp post to lamp post. 

The excitement, the suspense, the 
agony and the despair that were to be 
seen on the streets on Monday while the 
fire was still beyond control could only 
have been equaled once before in the 
city’s history—when the men marched 
down to North Point in 1814, after the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, to give 
battle to a victorious British army fresh 
from the burning of Washington. Seven 
of the eight daily newspapers had been 
burned out during the night. “ Extras” 
of the remaining one were eagerly 
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bought at five cents or ten cents a copy. 
The early extras on Sunday afternoon 
could be bought for two cents. Regular- 
ly these papers sell for one cent. Papers 
from Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York were all eagerly bought at two and 
three times the regular prices. Of the 
papers that were burned out the Sun had 
copies of Monday’s paper (an abbre- 
viated edition containing little else than 
fire news) on sale in the residence part 
of the city before eight o’clock—printed 
in Washington, altho their building did 
not take fire until midnight. 

3efore midnight on Sunday the fire 
had not been able to get south of Lom- 
bard Street, two blocks south of Charles. 
The shifting of the wind carried it south 
to the water front and to hosts of ware- 
houses that seemed perfectly safe earlier 
in the evening. Early on Monday morn- 
ing it swept the great power plant of the 
city street railway system, and then trans- 
portation by car lines’ was at a standstill 
throughout the whole city. During the 
night the central offices of both the tele- 
graph companies were destroyed and also 
the principal exchange of the leading 
telephone company. One realized then as 
never before what these things mean in 
the life of a modern city. 
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The heat of such a large fire can hard- 
ly be imagined. I have already referred 
to the marble of walls burned to lime 
from burning buildings more than sixty 
feet away. Letters in boxes on the street 
were burned, tho wooden telegraph poles 
are still standing, when they were pro- 
tected from the direct path of the flames. 
The danger to high buildings in such a 
conflagration is very great, as is shown 
by the fact that several low buildings en- 
tirely surrounded by burned ones were 
little injured. The danger from high 
buildings is also very much greater. The 
sparks from them are carried much high- 
er and farther, higher both because they 
are higher when they start and because 
of the additional draft. The burning of 
the lumber yards threw comparatively 
few sparks for these two reasons—near 
to the ground and no extra draft, and, 
moreover, the sparks they did throw 
were small and soon burned out. 

While the material effect of such a fire 
is interesting to cities, to insurance men 
and to architects and builders every- 
where, the psychological effect on the 
people looking at it and on those trying 
to combat it or to rescue it from their 
property is no less interesting, even tho 


it is of less permanent importance. 
Pactimore, Mp. 


Mark Hanna’s 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 


[The following article is one that was published in Tur INDEPENDENT seven years 


ago. We reprint it, as it shows a very typical side of Mr. Hanna’s nature. 


First Campaign 


Next week 


we expect to print an article on Mr. Hanna, with special reference to his capital and 
labor views, from Ralph M. Easley. who founded the National Civic Federation, of 


which he is now secretary.—EDITOor. ] 


ere are teachers and teachers, 
or, rather, there are teachers and 
drill masters. Under the drill 
master, plodding mediocrity, with a good 
verbal memory, wins all the honors; 
originality of thought is an offense; in- 
dependence of character and force of per- 
sonality, an insult, and genius itself a 
thing to be regarded with suspicion. 

In the Prospect Street School in Cleve- 
land, in 1851, there was a principal of 
the pronounced drill master type. “ Mind 
what I have to say and learn it as the 


book gives it,” was his ultimatum—his 
ideal of the propér method to train char- 
acter and mind. 

But one day there came into the Pros- 
pect Street School a very young man, 
“lithe and tall and slender,” black-haired 
and gray-eyed, with a face at once strong 
and sympathetic. This was Emerson E. 
White, since one of the most famous 
teachers of the country, but then at the 


outset of his career. The Prospect Street 


School was to be divided, and Mr. White 
was to take charge of the new school on 
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Clinton Street as soon as its building 
should be finished. 

Mr. X. courteously invited Mr. White 
to take charge of the class then in reci- 
tation—a class in the ever-memorable 
Colburn’s “ Mental Arithmetic.” 

“ The pupils have their numbers; read 
a problem and call on some number for 
the solution,” he said. 

Mr. White took the book, read out a 
problem, and called on No. 8 to solve it. 

“Oh,” said Mr. X., in disgust, “ don’t 
call on her; she never can do anything.” 

Mr. White glanced along the line, and 
at once identified No. 8—the sensitive, 
shrinking face dropping in an agony of 
shame and misery. He grasped the situa- 
tion at once. “I will read it again,” he 
said, gently, “so that you may be sure 
you understand it.” He read it, slowly 
and clearly, then walked down the line 
of pupils and stood by No. 8, so that he 
was between her and Mr. X., the sight 
of whom, he perceived, filled her with 
confusion and terror. 

“ Now you can do it,” he said, reassur- 
ingly; and to her own delighted aston- 
ishment little No. 8, who had never had 
the courage to speak an audible word to 
Mr. X., spoke up distinctly and went 
through the solution without a hitch. 

“The child came home from school 
that day perfectly transfigured,” said her 
mother. “I could not believe my eyes 
when I looked at her.” 

Presently the Clinton Street building 
was finished, and Mr. White came into 
the Prospect Street School, and read out 
the names of the pupils who, by the divi- 
sion of the district, were assigned to him. 
Happy No. 8 was among them, and sev- 
eral other girls who have since become 
distinguished women, while the boys in- 
cluded Marcus Hanna, also Sylvester 
Everett, Albert Tuttle, two distinguished 
citizens of Cleveland, and, in the lower 
class, John D. Rockefeller and A. L. 
Bartholomew, of Iowa. 

One would suppose even a drill master 
might have discerned some signs of abil- 
ity in that collection of young people; 
but Mr. X., perhaps vexed at their evi- 
dent pleasure, made the ungracious re- 
mark, as he surveyed the line of pupils: 

“T don’t begrudge you the lot; there 
isn’t a scholar among them.” 

To the utter amazement and the con- 
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sternation of the school, timid, silent No. 
8 turned in a blaze of indignation and 
cried : 

“‘ How dare you say such a thing? We 
will be twenty per cent. ahead of your 
school in two years! Mark it!” and 
walked out of the door. 

The gauntlet had been fairly thrown 
at Mr. X.’s feet, and the Clinton Street 
School were determined to make good 
the challenge or perish in the attempt. 
Perhaps they would have succeeded in 
any case; but, considering the material 
of which most boys and girls are made, 
it is very doubtful whether their indigna- 
tion would have held them to the mark 
for two years of strenuous work if the 
born leader and organizer had not been 
on the spot. 

Marcus Hanna did not content himself 
with learning his own lessons. It was no 
individual triumph but a class victory 
that was needed, and that could only be 
won by concerted effort. For six months, 
by his arrangement and under his lead- 
ership, the class met out of school hours 
to drill each other in their lessons and 
strengthen the defenses. Emerson White 
did all that any teacher could to help 
and direct, but it was Marcus Hanna 
that kept the class all at work. There 
was a prize for drawing. Marcus agreed 
with a certain number of the class to go 
out early in the morning and sketch from 
nature. As surely as morning came there 
was Marcus under their several succes- 
sive windows, throwing pebbles at the 
panes to awaken them. In short, he or- 
ganized victory in 1853 as he organized 
it on a larger field in 1896. No. 8s 
“ Mark it!” was caught up as a sort of 
class word, and it was partly owing to 
the frequency and emphasis of Marcus’s 
use of the phrase that his own name was 
shortened to the abbreviated form it has 
ever since retained. 

The class won, of course. They beat 
the old school by the stipulated per cent., 
and Mark Hanna himself took the prize 
for map drawing. 

As for little flaxen-haired John D. 
Rockefeller, in the lower class, his lessons 
were no trouble; he could learn them in 
ten minutes, and had abundant leisure 
and superabundant energy and enterprise 
to devise mischief. Emerson White fre- 
quently requested his kind assistance to 
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put work on the blackboard, and so 
forth; but all the resources of peda- 
gogical ingenuity were taxed in vain to 
find enough extra work to keep John D. 
Rockefeller out of mischief. In this 
dilemma Mr. White said confidentially to 
some of the girls: “ We must all do our 
best to find things to keep John busy. 
Now when I send him to help one of 
you girls with your work, you must al- 
ways need help.” Thereafter, when 


other employment failed, John Rocke- 
feller was usefully occupied in helping 
some of the girls to solve their problems 
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or draw their maps—to the great ad- 
vantage of the peace and prosperity of 
the school. Now, Emerson White, after 
a long and honored life, thirty years 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, 
organizer and President of the National 
Educational Association, etc., etc., is 
spending his declining years in a beauti- 
ful home in Columbus, O., the gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, in grateful recog- 
nition of the teacher who knew how to 
manage a mischievous boy. 

[Mr. White died in 1902.—EprrTor.] 

Dusugue, Ia. 


oY 


Socialism or the 


Catholic Church— 


The Impending Conflict 


BY EMILE VANDERVELDE 


{Our readers will remember an article by Emile Vandervelde, entitled ‘“ Socialism 


in Europe,’ which we published last summer. 


Professor Vandervelde is universally rec- 


ognized as one of the most scholarly and brilliant of the Socialist leaders of Burope. 
He is the leader of the Belgium labor movement and is a member of the Belgian Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He has written any number of pamphlets and articles for periodicals 
and at least one book, “ Collectivism; or, Industrial Evolution,” a translation of which 
has had considerable sale in this country.—Ep1ToR.] 


N the United States, where religion is 
a private matter, an affair of con- 
science, where no religious sect 

dominates, or pretends to dominate, 
others, it must be difficult indeed to real- 
ize the bitterness of the contest that 
rages in most of the countries of Western 
Europe between the Roman Catholic 
Church and its opponents. It is not alone 
in France that this contest grows in in- 
tensity. 

During the last few years throughout 
Western Europe there has been a marked 
reaction toward clericalism. The Catho- 
lics have organized themselves into pow- 
erful and well-disciplined parties. The 
covert authority of the convents, which 
had been abolished by the Revolution, 
has been developed under new forms, 
and religious associations have attained 
a greater control over education, while 
the political influence of the Church since 
the beginning of the pontificate of Leo 
XIII has made itself felt on all sides. 

In our little Belgium the Conservative 
party, made up in large part of the sup- 


porters of the Church, has been a power 
for the last nineteen years. In the Neth- 
erlands the majority in the States-Gen-. 
eral (the two legislative houses) belong 
to a truly extraordinary coalition of 
Catholics and Protestants—of disciples 
of Loyola and of Calvin. In Germany 
the Center (the Catholic section of the 
Reichstag), tho it declines in influence 
among the working class, appears more 
and more the hub of the Government 
majority. Protestant Conservatives pay 
their court to it, while the Lutheran Em- 
peror betakes himself to Rome to bow 
before the Pope. In England, where 
frequent conversions to Catholicism are 
loudly advertised, and where the Estab- 
lished Church reveals a growing disposi- 
tion to imitate the Roman Church, Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry grants equal appro- 
priations to all the religious sects in the 
Education bill and makes important con- 
cessions to Rome in order to conciliate 
the Irish Catholics. 

In short, in all the countries of West- 
ern Europe, in Germanic or Anglo- 
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Saxon as well as in the Latin countries, 
clericalism gains, or at least seems to 
gain, ground. When in the minority its 
opposition becomes more aggressive; 
when in the majority, or holding the bal- 
ance of power, its domination waxes 
heavier. 

But, by a natural reaction, anti-clerical- 
ism, which had been relegated to the 
background on account of the pressure 
of socio-industrial issues, has again ap- 
peared and is spreading in every direc- 
tion. In France, in Italy, and even in 
Catholic Spain, the old cry of “A bas la 
calotte”’ resounds on all sides. The vet- 
erans of former battles return to the 
ranks. The youth are divided again into 
Catholics and anti-Catholics. 

But it would be an illusion to believe 
that nothing is changed, and that the 
reviving struggle between the clericals 
and the anti-clericals has the same mean- 
ing as had that of the epoch of Pius IX 
and his syllabus. First of all, it is clear 
that since the rise of Socialism the efforts 
of the Catholic Church are not directed 
against the same enemies as of old. 
From having defended the nobles and 
the kings of /’Ancien Régime against the 
liberal, republican, revolutionary middle 
class, it turns to-day to defend the middle 
class, which has become conservative and 
even reactionary, against the assaults of 
the Socialist proletariat. 

Fifty years ago Catholics denounced 
Liberalism as “a pest and a frenzy.” 
To-day clericals chant the “ Marseil- 
laise,” since it has become, through the 
strange vicissitudes of things, the na- 
tional hymn. Clericalism calls itself lib- 
eral when, as in France, it is in the mi- 
nority. It disdains, or at most, uses the 
Liberals when, as in Belgium and Hol- 
land, it is in the majority. But always 
and everywhere it attacks Socialism, and 
by cunningly encouraging the fears 
which Socialism inspires in the classes 
who have property to lose, it succeeds in 
holding its old positions and even ad- 
vancing to further ones. 

It would be a great mistake—and far- 
seeing Catholics have no illusions on this 
subject—to suppose that the present re- 
vival of clericalism means an awakening 
of religious faith, even among Catholics. 
Doubtless a certain number of persons of 
conservative religious instincts, fearing 
the logical consequences of rationalism, 


return to the Church, and by interpreting 
symbolically the old articles of faith con- 
struct a new creed which contents them. 
But these are only superficial drifts ; they 
are but eddies of the great tide that bears 
the people of Europe in a diametrically 
opposite direction. 

One of the heads of the Belgian Catho- 
lic party, M. Woeste, acknowledged this 
in an article published some time ago. 
“The Roman Church in Europe may 
gain voters,” he says, “but it continues 
to lose souls.” Even in Belgium, where 
the Church reigns through intermedi- 
aries ; where the Government, in its com- 
plete subservience, chooses magistrates 
and functionaries, imposes religious 
teaching in the schools and grants appro- 
priations as authority and wealth com- 
mand, there is no doubt that the masses 
reveal a growing disaffection to the ec- 
clesiastical power. 

It is an indubitable fact that, notwith- 
standing appearances to the contrary, 
Europe is now decatholicizing herself. 
One might even go further with safety 
and say that she is dechristianizing her- 
self. Slowly but surely, with the ir- 
resistible movement of a geological sub- 
sidence, faith is waning among the indus- 
trial workers and even among the peas- 
ants. One can safely assert that about 
twenty years ago nearly every one held 
to some religious creed. Freethinkers 
were few and to be found only in the 
middle class. Societies for promoting 
secular marriages and burials existed 
only in the larger cities. To-day we see 
them spreading and multiplying through- 
out the industrial centers and wherever 
mining and manufacturing are carried 
on. In Belgium, in France, in Germany, 
the workmen who follow no particular 
creed number hundreds of thousands— 
yes, millions—and as their hopes of a 
heavenly kingdom dissolve other hopes 
assert themselves with a growing inten- 
sity. Wherever free thought penetrates 
Socialism enters also. We know, it is 
true, many workmen who become Social- 
ists without relinquishing, or without 
totally abandoning, their religious con- 
victions ; but, aside from “ yellows ” and 
“blacklegs,” acting solely from merce- 
nary motives, we neither know nor can 
conceive of any freethinking workman 
who is not at the same time a Socialist. 

What wonder, then, that this conserva- 
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tive middle class, instinctively antago- 
nistic to Socialism, should become more 
and more antagonistic to free thought! 
Just as the coming of spring in the 
mountains dissolves the glaciers and 
sends down floods of icy water which 
cool the atmosphere of the low lands, so 
under the sunshine of free thought the 
breaking up of the religious creeds of 
the proletariat chills the rationalistic 
tendencies of the middle class. Fright- 
ened by the socio-industrial consequences 
of free thought, an increasing section of 
the rich class leans toward the Church, 
and especially toward the Catholic 
Church, which is regarded by all as the 
strongest bulwark of the capitalists’ in- 
terest. The terror of revolutionary ideas 
drives this section to at least the pretense 
of believing; and sometimes, thanks to 
the efforts of the Jesuits, it succeeds in 
inculcating belief in its children. 

It is thus that the apparent clerical re- 
action is explained. Far from its cor- 
responding to a general awakening of 
religious faith, it is in fact a corollary 
of the decline of faith among the masses. 
But it is nevertheless true that the al- 
liance of priest and capitalist, the coali- 
tion of spiritual and temporal power, 
against Socialism and free thought, fur- 
nishes the conservative and reactionary 
parties with formidable means of action 
and constitutes the most redoubtable 
threat against the immediate future of 
European civilization Progressists have 
not only clericalism to fight, but also, 
under different forms and labels, mili- 
tarism, protectionist imperialism, and in 
most countries a marked tendency on the 
part of the sovereigns to enlarge their 
personal power to the detriment of the 
sovereignty of the people. 

What else than proletarian power can 
we oppose to this reactionary power? 
Can we depend on the middle class as a 
class, or on Liberalism as a party? Facts 
answer. In Belgium, in Holland, in 
Germany, the Liberals are terribly weak- 
ened; the fear of Socialism demoralizes 
them. It is only too often that the re- 
actionary majority in the elections is due 
to their votes. In England the division 
and melting away of the Liberal opposi- 
tion made possible the South African 
war, and render possible, if not probable, 
the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
plans. 
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Justice forbids us, however, to re- 
proach English Liberalism as a body 
with the reactionary complaisance of the 
right wing. In France, too, there is a 
distinction to be made. The Republican 
middle class and the radical democracy 
do not hesitate to accept the help of the 
Social Democracy in the fight against the 
Catholic Church by enrolling Millerand 
in the Ministry and electing Jaurés Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that France is, above all, a country of * 
bourgeoisie and small land-holders. The 
industrial centers are far apart, except in 
the territory bordering on the Belgian and 
German frontiers. The organization of 
the working class is therefore compara- 
tively weak. Socialism itself is often, in 
France, but the idealistic expression of 
an advanced radicalism. It thus seems 
natural enough that the middle class par- 
ties should not show it, but should be 
anti-clerical rather than anti-Socialistic. 
But let industry develop on a large scale, 
let the antagonism of the classes accen- 
tuate itself, let the French proletariat 
strengthen and extend its organization, 
and we shall see in France, as in the rest 
of Western Europe, the middle class fac- 
ing about and asking pardon of the 
Church for the ills it has suffered 
through her. 

Thus it is, in the old world, that two 
gigantic coalitions are formed by the | 
elimination of intermediaries: the Black 
International and the Red International. 
On the one hand are all those who hold 
that authority should descend from above 
and who find in the Catholic Church the 
most perfect expression of their ideal, 
the most inflexible guardian of their 
class privileges; on the other hand are 
those who insist that authority shall 
come from the people, and who, by the 
logic of circumstances, can found their 
hopes on nothing but Social Democracy. 

Between these two extremes Protes- 
tantism hesitates and Liberalism shifts 
from place to place. One may see clear- 
ly the truth of the prediction that was 
made about fifty years ago by the Catho- 
lic writer, Donoso Cortés: 


“ The Liberal school honors equally darkness 
and light. It has undertaken—extravagant 
and impossible undertaking—to govern with- 
out the people and without God. Its days are 
numbered. One sees already on the two Oop- 
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posite points of the horizon, the rising sun that 
proclaims God and the ominous cloud that an- 
nounces the mad rage of the people. In the 
terrible day of battle, when the whole arena 
shall be filled with the Catholic and Socialist 
phalanxes, no one will know where to find the 
forces of Liberalism.” 


One may welcome or deplore the fact 
of this coming concentration of forces 
about the Catholic Church on the one 
side, the Social Democracy on the other. 
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But none can deny that this concentra- 
tion is inevitable, and that the future 
struggles will have to be fought out be- 
tween these two armies. To those, there- 
fore, who are interested in the social 
movement of Europe, we say: Observe, 
above all else, if you wish to consider 
only the essential factors, the political 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church 
and those of International Socialism. 


BrussgELs, BELGium. 


The Prospects of English Poetry 


BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Proressor OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN EpINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


HERE is no intention, on the part 
of the writer of these few words 
on a great subject, of saying pretty 

things to some living English poets and 
things the reverse of pretty to others; 


but only one of pointing to a curious 
phenomenon, or absence of a phenome- 
non. That all our poets of considerable 
excellence who were born before the 
middle of the nineteenth century have 
passed away, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Bridges and one or two more excepted, 
has nothing very remarkable about it. 
The race of poets is not less like “ the 
race of leaves” than other divisions of 
humanity are. And I do not propose at 
the present moment to discuss or to allot 
the particular plus or minus quantity of 
excellence which ought to be allowed to 
the various writers of English verse who 
havebeenbornlater. The point of the pres- 
ent discourse is that,with the exception of 
Mr. Kipling, who is a sort of “ species 
by himself,” no one of these later singers, 
excellent, not so excellent, or not excel- 
lent at all, has launched a distinctly new 
poetical bark on the waters of English 
poetry. Some of them have, as the old 
naval phrase went, “razeed” old ships 
more or less successfully ; most have put 
together rafts out of the old planks which 
serve the purpose tant bien que mal. But 
for the last three decades a very careful 
and affectionate reader of poetry can 
remember nothing in the very least re- 


sembling that distinct novelty in indi- 
viduals or groups which was shown mul- 
tifariously by the great English poets be- 
tween 1798 and 1820; doubly and with 
striking difference by Tennyson and 
Browning ten years later; distinctly by 
the Preraphaelites twenty or thirty years 
later still. We have apparently returned, 
whether the results be better or worse, to 
something like the eighteenth century 
habit of echoing great masters of the 
nearer past, if not even to that earlier 
one recommended boldly by Vida and 
other critics of the neo-classic school— 
the process of tesselating reminiscences 
and even actual phrases from masters 
farther off as well as nearer home. 

When I read most poetry of the day I 
constantly think of that nearly best of 
Dickens’s incidental stories which tells 
how the inhabitant of a London Inn of 
Chancery furnished his rooms with fur- 
niture which he had borrowed (to use 
the language of the polite), and how one 
night a mysterious stranger appeared, 
and, without any preliminary expostula- 
tion or accusation, went around in a 
ghostly manner, laying a hand on each 
piece and murmuring, “ Mine!” Only 
in this case the scene would be even more 
terrific, because not one but dozens and 
scores of honored specters would. troop 
through our poets’ mansions, uttering the 
blood-curdling formula. 

How Milton would lay main basse on 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


the ejaculatory proper names at the be- 
ginning of this bard’s sonnets! How 
Wordsworth and Arnold might find their 
fingers jostling (in which case I am 
rather sorry for Mr. Arnold) on so-and- 
so’s statuesque or plasteresque construc- 
tions and phraseology! What furniture 
vans of “exoskeuophorous” dimen- 
sions (I have not invented this appall- 
ing word, as some Londoners will 
know) would Tennyson require to 
carry off his tons of word and phrase 
and verse! 

Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne (the last 
luckily in the flesh) would find 
themselves creditors to hardly less ex- 
tent; and, without going over the 
whole range of foreign literature, one 
may just observe that Heine would dis- 
cover a very large amount of his prop- 
erty in the abode of the Briton, whom he 
loved not, and that Baudelaire would find 
that the international exchange had al- 
ready rather more than settled any ac- 
count he might have with De Quincey 
and Poe. Of the condition of our poetic 
chambers after the process of redistribu- 
tion had been accomplished, one would 
rather not speak. “The Muse,” it is to 
be feared, would once more “ find Scrog- 
gin” in too many cases with very little 
more than the traditional “ rug ” to cover 
him, and almost without the traditional 
truckle-bed to support his frame. 

I trust it may be unnecessary for me 
to insist that I am not in the least raising 
the wretched old cry of plagiarism 
against our younger and middle-aged 
verse writers. Practically speaking, pla- 
giarism is a crime which cannot be 
committed; for, if the plagiarizer pro- 
duces any good effect, “ he who takes it 
makes it ” and it becomes his own; while 
if he does not, the thing dies and dis- 
appears—it is not the original thing 
stolen at all. Moreover, if it could be 
committed, it would be a necessity that it 
should be done purposely, consciously 
and with intention. I do not think that 
in these proper senses it is any commoner 
in these days.than it has been in all days. 
The publica materies is still privati juris 
on the proper terms, as it always has 
heen. A thousand great poets of the fu- 
ture, if the future is fortunate enough to 
possess so many, will be as well entitled 
as great poets in the past, from Dante 
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to Tennyson have been, to put in their 
own way one great saying’ uttered on 
the threshold of the Dark Ages by 
Boethius as others from Villon to Cole- 
ridge and from Coleridge to our Pre- 
raphaelites have been to put another?. 
If this were all that had to be said against 
the poetry of the present generation 
(taking that word in its usual sense of 
the last thirty years), it would be nothing 
and less than nothing. The range of 
material grows greater—and happily 
greater—for each such generation, and 
its indebtedness of a certain kind is there- 
fore apparently larger. But its credit— 
the credit of each—is never exhausted ; 
it cannot outrun the constable if it only 
observes the really good old rule, the 
exquisitely simple, tho, it must be con- 
fessed, not easy plan of making what you 
take your own. 

The point to which I am drawing at- 
tention—not, by the way of fault finding, 
which would be indeed ridiculous, but as 
to a piece of natural history—is that one 
looks in vain in our younger poets for 
any sign of one of the great changes 
which certainly do come over poetry at 
longer intervals, or even of the small ones 
which come over it at shorter. Take, for 
instance, such a vigorous and in his way 
most individual writer as the late Mr. 
Henley. I knew Mr. Henley for some 
five and twenty years, and, tho we did 
not agree upon all points, I have never 
hesitated to recognize in him that spark 
of genius which is so rare in most gen- 
erations, which is never so common in 
any. I think, moreover, that he showed 
that genius better in verse than in prose 
—that he was much better as poet than 
as critic. Nor do I find any fault with 
the comparative exiguity of his poetical 
production. It is a singularly vulgar cal- 
culation which measures the vintage of 
the “ Cotes du Parnasse” by the gallon 
or the hogshead. But what is remark- 
able about all his verse is that character 
of “echo” which, with characteristic 
boldness, he acknowledged in the sub- 
title of a not small and a very charminy 
part of it. The unrimed pieces which 
have seemed to some—not to me—to be 
his best things, owe the clearest rovalty 





1“TIn all adversity of fortune Ge punhe piest 
kind of misfortune is to have been happy.” vert 

=“ Where abide now the bones of "ae faithful 
Fabricius? ” 
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to Heine and Arnold: not without more 
indebtedness than some people would 
allow to Whitman. The French influence 
is to those who are in a position to recog- 
nize it equally indisputable, especially, of 
course, in those exercises in artificial 
forms for which I myself have (out of 
fashion as they now are) a very strong 
partiality, but the fashion of which, while 
it lasted, I do not hesitate to recognize as 
rather a sign of the absence of any newer 
and more genuine shifting of the wind of 
the spirit. Nay, the influence which some 
of Mr. Henley’s admirers (not the most 
judicious) would most scornfully repudi- 
ate—that of Tennyson—is simply omni- 
present; not, like the influence of Keats 
in Tennyson himself, transformed, ab- 
sorbed, reprecipitated, but practically un- 
assimilated and unchanged. 

On this last point a curious excursive 
illustration which will not only throw 
light on our path but carry us further 
along it, occurs to me. Since Mr. Hen- 


ley’s death some one (I did not see the 
original suggestion, but onlya reference to 
it) demanded the inclusion in all future 
anthologies of English poetry of the very 


pretty lines, “ Bring her again, O western 
wind, over the Western sea.” It was, of 
course, pointed out at once by the person 
(I do not know who he was) whose ref- 
erence I saw, that this is merely a varia- 
tion of Tennyson’s exquisite song in the 
additions to The Princess: 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 


a still further line being taken from the 
same poem, with only a single word’s 
change. Now, Henley had frankly in- 
cluded this among his “ Echoes,” and there 
does not rest upon him the very shadow 
of a suspicion of attempting to play the 
upstart crow beautified with the Lau- 
reate’s feathers. But there is at least 
some possibility of metaphysical connec- 
tion between the ignorance of his admirer 
and his own impulse—not in this case 
only—to vary, rather than to create. And 
the tracing of this metaphysical connec- 
tion may well occupy us in the remain- 
der of this little paper. 

Both things seem to suggest, tho in 
different and at first sight contradictory 
ways, that we are too “ literary ”—that 
the printed hook is altogether too much 
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with us. And if anybody with lightning 
wit retorts, “Surely literature and the 
printed book were very much too little 
with the gentleman who had never read 
or had forgotten The Princess,” let me 
humbly suggest that this wit has rather 
overrun itself. With persons of the lower 
order of sensitiveness to literature the 
immense volume of literary matter which 
attacks everybody to-day produces no 
abiding impression. They may—a great 
many do—read nothing but what is new. 
If they do read other things, one nail 
drives out another, one wave washes 
away what has been deposited by the 
last. They are disposed to accept, to wel- 
come, to over-value refashionings pre- 
cisely because they do not know or have 
forgotten the older fashions of the same. 
This of itself might constitute a cer- 
tain temptation to the artist to be repro- 
ductive or ingeniously fertile in varia- 
tions, instead of inventing; but I do not 
think it is of much importance. The more 
dangerous and the more effective influ- 
ence comes upon him in another way. 
He has by the necessity of his own ar- 
tistic sensitiveness taken impresion from 
all this literature, or as much of it as he 
has read, and he cannot get rid of it. It 
besets him, haunts him, obsesses him, as 
good old Sir Thomas Elyot very sensibly 
writes, and as we ought to write. When 
he calls, another Abra comes; and even 
if he is not repeating or slightly varying 
actual phrases, the tone, the mold, the 
form of older work abides with him and 
presses on him. When, as not uncom- 
monly happens, he makes an effort to get 
rid of his familar by outlandish expres- 
sion, by choice of unfamiliar subject, by 
tricks of meter or the like, the obsession 
mocks his efforts. “Yes! We're flit- 
ting,” says the ghost in the cart. 

I know, of course, very well—he must 
be a sorry student of literature who does 
not know—that this is no new thing in 
literature ; and that tho a shrewd literary 
weather prophet can generally give a 
good notion when it is likely to come, 
the shrewdest never can tell how long 
it will last, when it will go and why 
Nay, going farther and perhaps to a 
dangerous extent, considering my pres- 
ent subject. it is a sufficiently well at- 
tested fact that the change, when it comes, 
generally comes not only not “ with ob- 
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servation,” but against it. Any day we 
may wake up and find ourselves with a 
really new poet, a really new school of 
poetry. But the fact is that we have 
scarcely had the one, and we have cer- 
tainly not had the other for nearly forty 
years, nor the French for as long, if not 
longer, nor the Germans for the best part 
of a century—that is to say, since Heine’s 
first appearance. 

There are those, no doubt, who take 
cheerfuller views. I saw it stated with 
much satisfaction the other day that a 
new school of literature appears in 
France on an average in every fifteen 
years. If this be the case, I am pre- 
pared to admit that a new school 
of poetry, if not of literature, gen- 
erally appears in England about every 
ten. But, then, this other person (who 
was evidently not joking) as evidently 
uses the words “new” and “ school ” 
and “literature” with meanings quite 
different from those which I attach to 
them’. And I am not sure that I 
should be disinclined to see in the con- 
fusion which must accompany such a 
pronouncement a fresh evidence of the 
contemporary inability to shake ourselves 
free from old fashions poetical, while 
imagining that one is in the enjoyment 
of the completest modernity. Contribu- 
tory, too, is another curious phenomenon, 
the renewal of the old cry for attention 
to things of the present in poetry which 
Mr. Arnold gagged so cleverly just fifty 
years ago, when it last showed itself. 
No change of subject ever does much 
good in poetry, because, in fact, the sub- 
jects of poetry are always the same; 
never the actual, but always something 
transcending actuality, “ more philosoph- 
ical” than it, more serious, more lasting, 
greater. And the quest for new subjects, 
or, rather, the imposition of modernity 
of subject upon the poet, can only help 
to confirm him in the practice of resting 
in old treatment, of following the old 
models, of practicing, in fact, a sort of 
more or less eclectic echo-song. 

_ So much for the symptoms and causes ; 
it remains, I suppose, that one should 
say—one is at any rate sure to be ex- 
pected to say—something about the cure. 





‘I am not, of course, tins of the new 
whic 


French experiments in prosody, h are inter- 
esting enough, but not to the present point. 


‘the poet. 
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| have professed myself (in this respect 
only) a sort of faith-healer or fatalist- 
quietist. We (or some of us) shall wake 
up some day, no doubt, and find ourselves 
in presence of a new great deliverance, 
or we shall not; just as other generations 
have and others again have not had this 
experience of old time. For the rest the 
theory of the cure by similars, or, rather, 
identities, seems to be once more ap- 
plicable. Better and more literature must 
cure what much and not always good 
literature has caused. More reading in 
the original; more reading of the best 
things; more comparison of different 
languages and periods and countries, may 
do something ; tho I must own that these 
are rather counsels for the critic than for 
And, after all, the observer is 
not necessarily a prescriber, nor need his 
observations be the less useful because he 
does not prescribe. 

That the observation itself is a true 
observation I am reasonably well con- 
vinced. Some day or other, when our 
fuller anthologies have stretched to the 
beginning of the twentieth century or 
later, the phenomenon is not likely to 
escape notice. We shall have plenty of 
good verse to show, and it will be of a 
more poetical quality than you find in 
such books as Dodsley and Pearch, for 
instance. But it will resemble Dodsley 
and Pearch and the work of the 
eighteenth century generally in being al- 
most wholly shot through with identical 
threads of treatment and manner and 
style, instead of inhibiting the almost in- 
finite diversity existing in these things, 
which, with some general resemblances, 
distinguishes the poetry of 1789-1870, as 
a whole, if not indeed quite throughout. 
I should like to see the termination of 
this period, the leaf turned over, the new 
leaf begun. The uncomfortable weight 
of experience and average is against my 
doing so; but you never can tell, as has 
been said, the times of the resurrection 
of the poetical John Barleycorn. And, 
after all, the old recipe is more applicable 
in poetry than in any other division of 
literature. You can always “ read an old 
book when a new one appears,” and there 
are so many old ones, and they are so 
good! 


Epinsurcn, Scortanp 





France and the French People 


A SYMPOSIUM 


[The well-known Paris journalist, M. Louis Dumur, editor of the important inter- 
national French weekly, L’Européen, has asked several score of prominent people to give 
bim a brief opinion concerning the present condition of France and the French. We 
are able to print below the replies of some distinguished Knglishmen and Americans, 
which are here published for the first time.—Ep1Tor.] 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M. P. 


SEE no signs of decadence in France. 
In every great city there accumu- 
lates the highest activity of national 
virtues and the lowest forms of personal 
vice, and Paris is no exception to the rule; 
but provincial France is as she has always 
been: sound and frugal in domestic life, 
industrious, vigorous, acute in business, 
patriotic without bombast, sympathetic 
with all modern progress, and quick to 
hear the footsteps of discovery and in- 
vention. Like other nations, France is 
passing through a period of unrest in 
literature and art, but that is due to the 
extraordinary impulses of scientific and 
industrial development. In science and 
industry France marches steadily and 
with foresight. A pioneer she has always 
been; she is still a pioneer among the 
nations. In Paris may be found the de- 
fects of her qualities, the defects of her 
temperament; but I believe that she is 
moving forward, and that the drain of 
her vitality—owing to the long Napo- 
leonic wars—has been replaced by a new, 
abundant and progressive energy. 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


I love France, and it would give me 
much pain to be obliged to admit that 
France is falling into decadence; nor do 
I believe that such is the fact, nor do I 
see any reason why I should think other- 
wise. 

SIR EDWARD SASSOON, M. P. 


I find it very easy to answer in the 
negative the question which you ask me. 
Look at its advance along an eminently 
peaceful road, at its alliance and friendly 
relations with three of the greatest Euro- 
pean Powers, equally impressed with the 


advantages of peace. Eagerly laboring 
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for the material progress of its land 
France has entered on an economic revo- 
lution which secures her against the trials 
and dangers of previous years. 

Her future, then, is propitious. She 
resumes as her right a superior rank in 
the hegemony of the world, and, for my 
part—and it is the feeling of millions of 
my countrymen—I rejoice in this antici- 
pation and in all the advantage which 
must result therefrom for justice and 
constitutional liberty. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, M. P. 


In reply to the question of your excel- 
lent periodical I have to say that I cannot 
see that France, judged by any test, can 
be said to be “ en décadence.” 

It is, of course, obvious that the United 
States and (at an infinite distance) Rus- 
sia are gaining on all other first-class 
Powers, while the British Empire and 
Germany are still advancing. France 
cannot now, I think, hope for any ad- 
vance which can place her among the 
first four Powers of the future. But her 
arts are still the first and show no sign 
of relative decline. 


ALFRED MARSHALL, 


Professor of Political Economy, Cam- 
bridge University. 


I think there is no room for doubt as 
to the maintenance by France of a place 
in the first rank of nations. Her eco- 
nomic energies, if less striking than those 
of two or three other nations, are of very 
high quality; and, as many writers have 
pointed out, her richest industries are 
less open to the competition of automatic 
or semiautomatic machines worked 
“ massively” by large armies of work- 
men, chiefly unskilled, than are those of 
any other country. And further, the 
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“white coal” of the French Alps and 
Pyrenées may be supplying electrical 
power cheaply when black coal has be- 
come scarce. The disappearance of 
France from the first rank would leave a 
gap which no other country is exactly fit- 
ted to fill, and I see no sign that the gap 
will be made. 


WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI, 
Author and Art Critic. 


The question which is asked is this: 
“La France est elle en décadence?” 1 am 
not qualified to enter into the question 
by passing in review a wide series of 
facts and drawing argumentative con- 
clusions from them, but will simply ex- 
press my own general conviction. 

I refuse to think that that France 
which gave the world a beneficent shock 
in the eighteenth. century by the great 
Revolution, and which -was at the head of 
Europe under the most heroic genius of 
the eighteenth-nineteenth century, Na- 
poleon I (who was, however, an Italian), 
and which has produced about the great- 
est literary, poetic and enlightening 
genius of the nineteenth century, Victor 
Hugo, can be in decadence in the earliest 
years of the twentieth century ; especially 
considering that she has given herself a 
more advanced type of government, the 
republican, than about any other Euro- 
pean country. The dominance of great 
and noble ideas, so prominent in France 
toward 1790, does certainly appear to 
have decreased, a retrogression which 
she shares with most other civilized 
countries in the world. For the rest, I 
see no decadence in France, except that, 
through intrusting her fortunes to an un- 
principled and criminal adventurer, Na- 
poleon III, she incurred a tremendous 
cataclysm and retribution in 1870-71, 
from which she rapidly rallied so far as 
was possible, and which she has nobly re- 
trieved and is continuing to retrieve. 


OSCAR BROWNING, 


Professor of History, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 


I had better confine myself to those 
matters with which I am most ac- 
quainted. It has been my duty as a stu- 
dent of history and politics for the last 


forty years and more to read a number 
of books in foreign languages referring 
to my studies, especially in French and 
German. 

I used to look to Germany for enlight- 
enment. I now look to France. Before 
the French Revolution England drew 
much of its inspiration from French 
sources. Hume, Adam Smith, and, above 
all, Gibbon depended on French culture 
and on French science. After 1789 we 
had for many years to seek erudition in 
Germany. Now every year the output 
of German historical and political lit- 
erature becomes less important, and we 
turn again to France, who always gave 
us style and now gives us learning. May 
no doctrinaire insistence upon abstract 
theories tear up the roots of this delicate 
plant. Let us remember Tillemont and 
the Benedictines of St. Maur. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


In reply to your inquiry I would say 
that I am not of opinion that France is in 
a decadent state. Her history seems to 
take the form of a serrated line, thus: 


APRAPPPPAPPPIIPIPIIAIIAFE 


and a true judgment of her general tend- 
ency cannot be based on a momentary 
observation, but must extend over whole 
periods of variation. 

What will sustain France as a nation 
is her unique accessibility to new ideas, 
and her ready power of emancipation 
from those which reveal themselves to be 
effete. 


W. L. COURTNEY, 


Editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

In answer to the question you propose 
to me, “La France en décadence?” I 
will reply by pointing to the admirable 
book of M. Hanotaux on this very sub- 
ject. As you are doubtless aware, he 
traces in detail the various sources of the 
wealth of France, and proves how hope- 
ful is the outlook for her in the future. 


H. G. WELLS. 


No! She is no more in decadence than 
a lobster which has shed its outgrown 
armor and has still to indurate its new 
coat of mail. She is renascent. In my 
“ Anticipations ” I have given my rea- 
sons very fully for believing in the great- 
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ness, in the future, of the French lan- 
guage, the French culture and the 
French people. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 


At times France seems going into a 
decline, and then, in emergencies, shows 
such brilliant power that all prophecies 
are brought to naught. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


I have just been reading the speeches 
of M. Combes with Anatole France’s in- 
troduction; it fascinates me. Your new 
Prime Minister seems to me a wonder. 
There are doubtless arguments on the 
other side which influence good men like 
Ribot, but the speeches of M. Combes 
amaze me by their lucidity, strength, 
depth and foresight. 


Winter Lyrics 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


I. 


Pipe, bird, in the tamarind tree. 

Pipe, wind, on the azure sea. 

Here is the Season of Peace on Earth— 
Pipe merrily. 


Roar, surf, on the outer reef. 

Sing, bird, on the plantain leaf. 

Here is the Season of Joyous Living— 
Have done with grief. 


Whiter than snow the surf roars in. 
In the tamarind tree the songs begin. 
Out in the tumble of blue upstarts 
A flashing fin. 


Shout, surf, and pipe, wind; 

Tho seas are wide, the world is kind; 
Joy has a nest in the tamarind tree 
For Love to find. 


II. 


Over the canefields breaks the day. 
The boats are out, in St. Martin’s Bay, 
Sliding and plunging into the surf, 
Seaward, to safety they bear away. 


lhe dingy sails flap up, and fill; 

The men at the wet sheets whistle shrill; 
The salt wind buffets the sea and leaps 
To the cocoanut trees on the crooked hill. 


The planter’s windmill, heavy and slow, 
Swings its arms in the azure glow— 
Waves a hand to the sea, and sweeps 
The trampled canes in the yard below. 


The chimney smoke-wreaths fade away 
In the thin, blue sky of the sudden day, 


And naked children play in the sun— 
Fleeing the surf of St. Martin’s Bay. 


III. 
The palms, wide-crested, and straight, and fine 
Swing and bow in a stately line. 


The green canes rustle and clash and sigh 
As the winter wind goes over and by. 


The shutters creak in the breath of the sea. 
The blackbirds hop in the almond tree. 


Across the narrow fields of the poor 
The women call from door to door. 


Over the surf at the outer reef— 
With skill and valor beyond belief— 


The tiny fishing boats plunge and strain, 
Race, and soar, and top the surf, 
And win to the sandy shore again. 


IV. 


The lithe, brown children have gone to rest— 
Shell-hunting over for one more day. 

Purple the East, and purple the West, 

And white stars over St. Martin’s Bay. 


lhe boats, dismasted, gunwale to side, 
Sleep, and forget the turmoil and spray 

A dreamless sleep till to-morrow’s tide 
Slips from the sands of St. Martin’s Bay. 


‘The shadows are black in the almond tree. 

Our lamps gleam bright; our hearts are away— 

Over the reefs, and over the sea,— 

\ thousand miles from St. Martin’s Bay. 
Barsavos B. W. I, 
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Literature 


The Rise of Christianity 


lr is fortunate, indeed, that the im- 
portant and brilliant work * of Prof. Paul 
Wernle, of Basel, should be in the 
hands of English readers in a good trans- 
lation within three years of its publica- 
tion in German. It is not strictly a his- 
tory of the Apostolic Age, such as those 
of Weizsacker and McGiffert, which 
treat the history of Jesus only in barest 
outline, but record amply the events after 
Pentecost with full criticism of all the 
New Testament writings. In Wernle 
nothing is said of the outward progress 
of the Church and its development in 
ganization, nor of the critical reasons 
which justify the positions taken. Neither 
have we here a treatise in New Testa- 
ment Theology; expositions of doctrine 
are secondary to description of men and 
movements. The work is a history of 
the rise of Christianity, and the historian 
is fortunate enough to begin with the real 
beginning of the history, the work of 
Jesus, and yet to carry the story through 
the period of the rise of the religion, in 
the broad outline necessary for,gits com- 
prehension and the conciseness needful 
for its grasp. The book is an attempt to 
tell clearly and impressively the real 
meaning of the gospel as it stirred in the 
soul of Jesus, and the changes of neces- 
‘ity made in it by the missionary efforts 
in behalf of Tew and Gentile. Many 
tatements will be questioned and dis- 
puted, and the book will appear to some 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory, simply be- 
‘ause the author did not have space to 
sive his reasons. But what is gained is 
lar more than what is lost, and that is an 
ammated, graphic description of the 
steatest movement in history, the rise 
ot the Christian religion. 

. The importance of Wernle’s book may 
Xe seen from his interpretation of Jesus, 
tis estimate of Paul, and his striking 
ise of the Apocalypse. Jesus is de- 


*THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. B Paul 
Wernle. Translated by the Rev. G. A. Dicnenane, 
IA, and Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
. v, W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Vol. I. The Rise of 
'e Religion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





scribed as the Redeemer of men, who in 
a very real and practical sense lifts them 
from the life of sin and care to righteous- 
ness and peace and loving friendship with 
God. The self-consciousness of Jesus 
was more than human, and the union 
with God and feeling of Sonship attained 
by him is the goal of life, the object of 
all religion, and his help to that attain- 
ment in other men constitutes him the 
world Redeemer. His power, his self- 
consciousness and his humility cannot 
reappear in others, for Jesus was alto- 
gether unique in mission and in achieve- 
ment. Yet he had his limitations, and 
was conscious of them; he did not pro- 
fess to know the time of the world’s end, 
but he wrongly anticipated it as quite 
near; a portion of the false Jewish Mes- 
sianic idea remained with him; he was 
deceived as to the character of the Old 
Testament law, and thought it better 
than it is; his sinlessness is a dogma 
of the Church’s creation, the result of 
the application to Jesus of the sacrificial 
system. 

Wernle’s treatment of Paul is masterly 
and is the most important section of his 
book. He maintains eloquently the 
greatness of Paul, and his pre-eminent 
service in broadening Christianity to a 
world religion. Before Paul there was 
a Palestinian sect, after him a faith for 
all men. Paul understood Jesus better, 
grasped his spirit more fully, than any 
disciple before him, or anv that came 
after him. And yet the letters to Corinth 
and Colossae are not the teaching that 
shed light in Galilee. In his very loyal- 
ty to Jesus Paul was forced to be -an 
apologist and to state the Gospel in new 
forms, and as a missionary he had to 
adapt the truth of Christ to the minds of 
his hearers. The Gospel suffered from 
a defense of Christianity against Jews 
and an appeal to Greeks. The Jesus of 
history. the friend of fishers and of pub- 
licans, the man of sunshine and joy, the 
humble teacher who felt hurt by the 
epithet “good,” is presented to the 
Greeks in the mythical form in which 
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alone they were accustomed to conceive 
a man with a divine message. “ St. Paul 
finally reaches the thought of Jesus, but 
in so dangerous and roundabout a fash- 
ion that the Jesus of history is completely 
swallowed up by the myth of the heaven- 
ly Son of God.” 

It will startle many to read that the 
Christology of Paul is conceived from 
the mythological point of view ; that his 
doctrine of justification’ was a disastrous 
creation, the beginning of Catholicism 
and a return to the legalism from which 
he had fought his way out. But Wernle’s 
view is one that must be reckoned with. 
It has long been felt that Paul was not 
infallible in exegesis—that he remained 
always something ofarabbi. Logically, 
then, free criticism of Paul’s greatest 
doctrines and most important opinions 
must be admitted. The question is in- 
evitable whether Christianity is Paulin- 
ism, whether it is to be bound forever to 
the thought forms necessary to the de- 
fender of Christianity against Judaism 
and the missionary to the Roman empire, 
under which forms of thought he con- 
veyed accurately and convincingly the 
essential spirit and message of Jesus, 
but which we may find necessary to cast 
aside; that under different ways of con- 
ceiving truth we must present with some- 
thing like the same exactness and the 
same enthusiasm the immortal message 
of the Galilean life. 

Wernle attaches much importance to 
the Apocalypse, as the solitary surviving 
memorial of early Christian prophecy, 
the document which best represents the 
views prevalent among the laity in the 
period after Paul. 

The essential truth and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Wernle knows well enough. He 
believes that to set this message free for 
contact with men’s lives it is necessary 
to separate it from much which even its 
greatest messengers have added to it, 
and which has been considered part of 
its very essence. As to how he has per- 
formed his task there will be difference 
of opinion, and his plan of sketching in 
broad outline, without criticism of the 
sources, leaves room for many questions. 
But the movement of a mighty history 
stands out clear from this volume ; here is 
at least one intelligible account of the 
rise of Christianity. It is a fascinating 
story, chaining interest and compelling 
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admiration. No student of the New 
Testament can afford to neglect it. 


x 
Whittier 


PRoFESSOR CARPENTER’S recent addi- 
tion to “ The American Men of Letters” 
is an excellent specimen of critical bi- 
ography.* It makes a clean, straight- 
forward story, and withal an interesting 
one, of Whittier’s life. It disengages the 
tendencies of the time, which was during 
his early manhood and middle age a sin- 
gularly: perplexing one, from the clutter 
of circumstances which tend to overlay 
and mask them. It elicits the leading 
motives of his action, his ideas and the 
significance of his career, and sets them 
out in distinct relief. And, above all, it 
submits his work and his writing to a 
discriminating, yet sympathetic, analysis 
and judgment. 

The main outlines of Whittier’s life 
are already pretty well known. It falls 
naturally into three periods of unequal 
length and importance; as a journalist 
and politician from 1829 to 1832, as a re- 
former from 1833 to 1860, and as a poet 
from 1861 to his death in 1892. Asa 
politician there is little to be said of him. 
The main thing, as Professor Carpenter 
sees, is to rationalize his transformation 
from a shrewd, self-seeking local poli- 
tician, s@ch as he seemed likely to be- 
come in 1833, into an unselfish and re- 
sourceful reformer. The motives of this 
remarkable change are found on investi- 
gation to be few and simple—the al- 
truistic sentiments of the day in combi- 
nation with the natural exaltation of the 
New England character, and, in particu- 
lar, his failure of health and the subse- 
quent worldly disappointments, which 
threw him back upon his better and 
deeper self. In regard to the second pe- 
riod Professor Carpenter insists very 
properly upon the principle of lawful 
revolution and change which underlay 
all his projects of reform and which dis- 
tinguished him so remarkably from the 
many enthusiasts and fanatics of his day. 
At the same time he gives due credit to 
the elasticity of the man, which enabled 
him to recognize that practical states- 
manship is very largely a matter of ex- 
pediency, and, while holding to his point, 


* JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By G. R. Carper 
ter. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.00. 
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to adapt his ways and means and even 
his convictions to the exigencies of the 
moment, when they were important 
enough to justify the compromise. It 
was this peaceful level-headedness which 
formed his important contribution to the 
early history of abolition and made him 
seem so comparatively uninfluential and 
inconspicuous amid the passion and vio- 
lence of the subsequent struggle. In con- 
trast with this eminently practical, tho 
peaceful, sense, however, his poetry, 
which begins with this period, is largely 
the result of a gentle reminiscent regret 
for his vanished and irrevocable youth, 
an illusory and idealizing mood, into 
which he slipped as soon as he ceased 
from his more active labors in behalf of 
reform. 

Finally, without exactly insisting upon 
i, Professor Carpenter clears up the 
moral of his life, which is, after all, the 
main lesson of a biography. From this 
point of view the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances becomes of striking signifi- 
cance. Constantly hampered by poverty 
and ill health, he was confined for the 
greater part of his days in a little country 
town, outside of the world and beyond 
the stream of modern culture. Nor were 
his acquaintances, tho numerous and ear- 
nest, of a sort to supply his deficiencies. 
And yet he was, for all these disad- 
vantages, a magna pars in one of the 
greatest moral movements of our civil- 
ization and is further one of our five or 
six greatest poets. How little apparent 
opportunity a great man needs to do a 
great work in the world! 


& 
The New German Art Criticism 


THERE should be no need for a new 
work to be defending and expounding the 
works of Raphael, Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo, yet an observer of fashions in 
taste can hardly have failed to notice that 
in the great interest of the day in the 
Quattrocentisti,in Botticelli and Filippino 
and Luca and Donatello, the men of the 
High Renaissance have suffered eclipse. 
The very perfection of their art has made 
it seem to lack vivid interest. In their 
enrichment of the field in which we em- 
ploy the visual sense they killed the 
power of enjoyment of the simplicity of 
life represented in art. We went back to 
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the primitives for mere fresh sensation, 
then we discovered their particular ex- 
cellences, and now we shall rediscover 
those of their successors in the era fol- 
lowing, if an age that prefers Kipling 
and Conried to Pater can be brought to 
feel pleasure in Raphael’s calm perfec- 
tion. 

Herr Wolfflin* leads a reaction against 
this preference for the fifteenth century. 
By careful analysis of the changes in all 
directions with the turn of the century, 
he makes us feel with unusual force the 
value of the evolved work of the first 
twenty-five years of the Cinque Cento— 
the Classic Age—using the word to mean 
the moment of completion in Italian art 
effort, which occurred between 1500 and 
1530. 

Studying the works from the side of 
the craftsman rather than that of the 
usual translator of painter’s thoughts into 
those of the everyday world, he is con- 
vincing in his arguments against over- 
estimation of the Roman classic influ- 
ence at this time. He explains the change 
in the very movements of life that 
affected appearances in art—the passing 
from descriptive to dramatically poised 
treatment, the “system of purification, 
of exclusion of all details that did not 
help toward the whole, the selection of a 
few grand forms,” “the great 
leading lines playing a prominent part,” 
the suppression of the nervously active 
“rippling, rustling, murmuring” folds, 
so much a part of the preceding style— 
in short, the contrapuntal art of the six- 
teenth century. His instances of the 
many differences are very interesting. 
The delicately touching fingers of the 
Quattro Cento, never by any chance grasp- 
ing a thing firmly, are contrasted with 
such hands as those in Andrea’s “ Ma- 
donna delle Arpie,” or in Raphael’s St. 
John, in the “ Madonna di Foligna,” and 
other such easily understood comparisons 
are made. He limits his field to the con- 
sideration of composition in line and 
mass, especially in the schools of Florence 
and Rome, leaving for a future study the 
mode of thinking of the colorists. The 
book is delightfully clear and concise, and 


*TuHE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: A 
Handbook for Students and Travelers. From the 
German of Heinrich Wilflin, Professor of Art His- 
tory in Berlin University. Preface by Sir Walter 
Armstrong. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 
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his presentation of the characteristics of 
the men analyzed is fresh, and stimulates 
to renewed interest in them. 

Herr WoOlfflin’s idea throughout is 
similar to that employed by latest criti- 
cism in the treatment of the great age in 
Greek art. Through a long archaic time 
certain motives come to be handled with 
the ease that gives the artist power to use 
each one with its quintessence of ex- 
pressiveness, and thus a classic art is pro- 
duced. He leaves with us his expressed 
regret that there was never produced the 
one great monument that might have 
been as perfect an expression of that early 
part of the sixteenth century as was the 
Parthenon of the Athens of Pericles. 


& 


The Delverance* 


THE heart of mankind is really very 
old. There is nothing new in it, and 
there never will be. We have the same 
passions that damn us from age to age, 
and the same aspirations that bound 
Prometheus to his crags. A new dimen- 
sion added now and then to mind changes 
our emotional manifestations, or re- 
presses them, but that is all. And it is a 
matter for regret that some writers do 
not recognize this fact. Apparently they 
regard fiction as a field for exploiting 
biological hallucinations, and they have 
read more romance into flesh and blood, 
more dastard lies into consciousness, and 
more madness into motives than the hu- 
man heart is capable of in actual experi- 
ence. And this paranoiac imagination is 
peculiar to Southern authors of late 
years. With few exceptions, the South- 
ern gentleman is represented as an ex- 
traordinary product of Divine courtesy, 
granted a faculty for immorality without 
compunction, but equally endowed with 
virtuous aspirations and autocratic emo- 
tions—the latter warranted to ignite 
upon the smallest provocation and en- 
velop the whole romance in flames or 
bloodshed ; in short, differentiated from 
his kind by a superlative degree in every- 
thing, which he does not really possess. 
And the whole world knows how wearied 
everybody is of these literary prevarica- 
tions of human nature in the South. But 
there is a deal of difference between a 





* THE DELIVERANCE. By Ellen Glasgow. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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novel written from this narrow, provin- 
cial point of view and a romance of pro- 
vincial life. The former is always a fail- 
ure, while the latter may be a master- 
piece in dramatic art—a statement that 
brings us to the proper literary angle 
from which to view The Deliverance, a 
romance of the tobacco fields in Virginia 
twenty years after the Civil War. This 
is an interpretation of Southern life in a 
rural neighborhood, to be sure; but it is 
written out with that touch of nature 
which “ makes the whole world kin ”— 
kin in avarice, crime, love and triumphant 
virtue. All the ancient elements of our 
common nature are exposed—from the 
malicious fortitude with which Susan 
Spade lived up to her doctrine, “ What's 
the use of bein’ honest if you can’t p’int 
your finger at them that ain’t!” to 
Tucker Corbin, who was disposed to 
cover every man with the mantle of his 
charity. But they are so dramatized as 
to represent progressive stages of civil- 
ization in the South. And it is a- unique 
performance, in that the author does not 
confine her demonstration to historical 
accusations against the North, as is the 
usual method of these writers; but each 
character is like a different photograph 
of the same situation. Thus Madam 
Blake gives the point of view held by the 
ultra-aristocrats. ‘“‘ Love making, I have 
always heard, should be the pastime of 
the leisure class exclusively,” was her un- 
scrupulous opinion. The measure of so- 
cial morality in her day may be inferred 
from this comment: “ Oh! the family was 
all right. I never heard a word against 
the women!” And at the very end of 
all things she concluded with this au- 
dacious but noble testimony: 


“T am not afraid to die, for I have never to 
my knowledge done anything unbecoming 2 
lady. Remember to be a gentleman, my som, 
and you will find that that embraces all moral- 
ity and a good deal of religion. Your 
Uncle Bolivar used to say, ‘I may not sit with 
the saints, but I hope to stand with the gentle- 
men!’” 


Like the figure in a fine old portrait to 
which forty years have already given the 
tone of time, this old, tight-waisted 
gentlewoman, seated in her Elizabethan 
chair, furnishes the story with the cos 
tume, personality and perspective of af 
elder day. 
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Fletcher, the fat scamp who appro- 
priated the Blake estates, is an obsession 
of villainy incident to the unsettled con- 
dition of the times, and is of no impor- 
tance, altho the character is well por- 
trayed, except as his greed and brutality 
affects the lives of those about him. And 
Christopher Blake, the hero, will not ap- 
peal to the average reader; but when we 
consider that his passions, his half degra- 
dation, his furious struggle with unnatu- 
ral poverty, represent the transition pe- 
riod in the South, the character becomes 
significant. Twenty years after the war, 
young men, whose fathers begot them 
gayly in the insolent profligate past, were 
forced to learn modesty, patience and a 
new kind of courage between furrows. 
And so, born to the saddle, with the spirit 
of dominion changed to fever in his 
blood, Christopher Blake toils in the to- 
bacco fields, curses the heavens and the 
earth with impotent rage, and in the su- 
preme moment proves his real mettle 
with a sacrifice which required more 
courage than his earlier ancestors carried 
with them on the battlefield. And, in- 


deed, if the Southerner has any distinc- 


tion over other men, it is his peculiar fit- 
ness for the supreme moment. Apparent- 
ly he does not show off to any great ad- 
vantage in the even tenor of life, but he 
is a genius and a hero when it comes to 
emergencies. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that at this point Miss Glasgow 
has marred the symmetry, of her story 
with a denouement out of all proportion 
to preceding events. Christopher’s re- 
nunciation of life and honor for the man 
whom he imagined he had wronged is 
eloquent, dramatic, but by no means 
necessary. 

The contention of some that The De- 
liverance is not equal to Miss Glasgow’s 
other novels is a criticism that may be 
sustained so far as the story goes; for she 
is too much interested in the development 
of individual characters to fit the differ- 
ent elements together in a swiftly mov- 
ing action. But this is a fault easily for- 
given when we consider that each per- 
son’s life portrayed is a complete drama 
in itself. Besides, this representation is 
not far from the truth of things. No 
community life is so co-ordinate, so com- 
pact, as to make a good play if it were 
actually dramatized. In this novel the 


one common element of interest is the 
tobacco fields. These are like green in- 
land seas across which the wind sends a 
thousand leaf waves. And soon or late 
every character in the book is drawn into 
some sort of contrast with this emerald 
surface, either scenic or dramatic. 


& 

The Foe of Compromise, and Other Essays. 
By William Garrott Brown. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

This little book of essays is a collection 
of articles that have appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly. The first is a philosophic 
defense of compromise, in which the au- 
thor has in mind the famous political 
compromise of 1850. The foe of com- 
promise is, the author conceives, a demon 
inhabiting every human breast. Happily 
for the world it lies dormant in some, in 
others the demon asserts himself, oniy to 
be throttled after a struggle. Some men 
like Garrison are completely within its 
power. Such men are necessary at some 
crises of the world’s history, but they are 
uncomfortable men, “ disregarding all 
that the long experience of mankind can 
teach concerning the way to live best in 
this world.’”’ The object of the essays is . 
to show the usefulness of compromise, its 
absolute necessity in al! the relations of 
life—in friendship, in love and in busi- 
ness. Without compromise a man can 
not do real work in the world. In the 
second essay Mr. Brown denies Mr. 
Bryce’s assertion that in America 
“neither party has any principles, any 
tenets.” He demonstrates by a rapid sur- 
vey of the political history of the United 
States that there have been, under chang- 
ing names, two great parties with funda- 
mental principles to which they have been 
tenacious throughout. The third essay, 
“The Task of the American Historian,” 
is as vhilosophical a bit of -criticism as 
Woodrow Wilson’s history of the United 
States had drawn from historical writers. 
It criticises adversely, but with generous 
appreciation, and takes occasion to exam- 
ine broadly the true aim of the Ameri- 
can historian. We see in this essay evi- 
dence of an inspiring and sane reaction 
against German ideals in historical work. 
The last essay, “ The Great Occasions of 
an American University,” reviews the 
past of Harvard, and interweaves de- 
scriptions of the institution as it looked 
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on certain “ great occasions.” This essay, 
as the others, conveys to us a beautiful 
enthusiasm for culture and the charm of 
Mr. Brown’s personality, which is in his 
previous work, both as an historian and a 


novelist. 
& 


History of Coinage and Currency in the United 
States and the Perennial Contest for 
Sound Money. By A. Barton Hepturn. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.00 net. 


The conclusion drawn by Mr. Hep- 
burn from his elaborate investigation of 
our financial history is that every genera- 
tion has had to learn for itself the evils 
of unsound money. The colonies wal- 
lowed in the mire of irredeemable paper, 
and the Continental Congress plunged in 
the deepest of all. The generation of 
statesmen who framed our Constitution 
succeeded in preventing the State govern- 
ments from indulging in such debauch- 
ery for the future, and supposed that they 
had also restrained the general Govern- 
ment. The Civil War broke down consti- 
tutional restraints, and, in spite of the 
frightful cost of the greenbacks, every at- 


tempt to retire them has failed, while the 
Supreme Court has held that they may 
be issued at the will of Congress. Future 
generations may yet suffer from the exer- 
cise of this power. What the State Gov- 
ernments could not do directly they very 


soon proceeded to do indirectly. They 
chartered banks without number and 
without safeguards, and the currency of 
the country was abominable until the 
exigencies of the national Government 
caused it to extinguish State banks and 
substitute a national system. With all 
its defects, this system has at least fur- 
nished the country with currency which 
could be accepted without scrutiny, and 
which has involved no loss to its holders. 
The system needs to be improved by 
copying the enlightened principles 
adopted by our neighbors in Canada, 
when it will probably be permanently 
established. The prolonged agony of the 
struggle of the intelligent business men 
of the country to restrain the pernicious 
activity of their legislatures, and the hu- 
miliating efforts of legislators to propi- 
tiate ignorance and dishonesty without 
ruining the country; are set forth at too 
great length by Mr. Hepburn. Professor 
Sumner and Horace White have pretty 


well covered the ground, and their works 
have a greater scientific value than this. 
There may be some convenience, how- 
ever, in having the annals of the “ peren- 
nial contest” detailed at some length, 
and those who read this book will get a 
fairly correct idea of the general course 
of events. Mr. Hepburn does not write 
as a controversialist, and, while his own 
point of view is evident, it is not ob- 
truded. An appendix, containing copies 
of many important laws and reports, is 
a valuable feature of this work. 


& 


The Unreformed House of Commons. By 
Edward Porritt, assisted by Annie G. Por- 
ritt. Twovols. The Macmillan Co., 1903, 
$7.50. 

As regards the making of this book, 
one of the most interesting facts is that 
the authors found abundant material in 
the libraries of this country. When we 
observe the enormous mass of minute de- 
tails, often of the most technical and 
recondite character, which are here col- 
lated and set forth, we may well think 
that our progress has been as great in 
supplying scholastic apparatus as in the 
development of material appliances in 
general. Be this as it may, the book is 
a fine piece of historical work, and it de- 
serves far more extended notice than we 
are able to give it. The authors trace 
the history of the parliamentary franchise 
from the earliest times, through shire 
and borough, with full particulars of the 
changes and their causes, not neglecting 
to aid the reader by carefully drawn 
maps. In early times, to send representa- 
tives to Parliament was generally re- 
garded as a burden by the constituencies, 
and to be sent was thought a hardship by 
the members. They frequently de- 
manded that the constituencies should 
pay them for serving, and in some cases 
boroughs obtained relief from this bur- 

,den by getting altogether excused from 
sending a representative. So long as this 
was the tendency the franchise was not 

greatly restricted. It was felt to be a 

rather undesirable responsibility, and 

those who were charged with it had little 
disposition to allow exemptions or to 
monopolize it. Very gradually a seat in 

Parliament came to be desirable. It not 

only conferred social distinction, but pe- 

cuniary profit. All sorts of places in the 
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civil service, in the army and in the 
Church, all manner of pensions and 
sinecures, were available to members of 
Parliament, and the possessors of the 
franchise came to realize that their suf- 
frages had substantial value. As was 
natural, those who failed for any reason 
to maintain their rights became perpetu- 
’ ally excluded, and the franchise was held 
like a hereditament. On the other hand, 
the possessors of it frequently saw that 
money was to be made by extending it, 
and admitted “honorary” freemen by 
the hundred and even by the thousand. 
Parliament itself engaged in the delicate 
task of regulating the franchise, not by 
general law, but for particular places. 
The abuses which resulted were of the 
most diversified and often absurd de- 
scription, but were so buttressed by the 
combination of selfish interests as almost 
to need a revolution for their overthrow. 
In spite of the remoteness and asperity 
of the subject, the authors have made an 
extremely interesting and in the main 
readable book upon it; a book which is 
scholarly without being tedious, and 
which really constitutes an epitome of 
the political history of the United King- 


dom. 
J 


Long Will. By Florence Converse. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 


This is a story in which William Lang- 
lande, author of the famous series of 
poems which appeared during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century under the 
title of Piers Ploughman, is the pervad- 
ing spirit. An attempt has been made to 
reflect the popular feeling of the period: 
its great social and religious movement ; 
the deep-seated, brooding discontent of 
the people with the condition of affairs 
in Church and State, and the ultimate 
revolt of the peasantry under the leader- 
ship of Wat Tyler. The tale, which is 
quaintly told in archaic style and with 
considerable skill, shows careful, pains- 
taking research, as well as no little poetic 
feeling. It has to do principally with his- 
toric events, but a local habitation and a 
name have been given to Langlande’s 
legendary daughter, and it is Calote’s 
pretty romance with King Richard’s 
favorite squire that furnishes the most 
moving matter in the book. 
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Here is one thing about the average res- 
ignation: it is accepted.—Atchison Globe. 


....He: “May I imprint a kiss upon your 
hand?” She: “No; that would be quite out of 
place.”—E-xchange. 

Not Sneezinc.—‘ Has your father a bad 
cold?” “No, indeed. He is merely reading 
the Russian-Japanese war news aloud.”— 
Washington Star. 


’ 


...04: “ There was a fellow in my section 
on the sleeper that had smallpox.” ’o5: “Tl 
bet you gave him a wide berth.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


.... There is a good deal of discussion of 
the Russians, owing to the war between Russia 
and Japan. One man said to-day: “ All I know 
about Russians is that they smell like sheep.”— 
Atchison Globe. 


....In response to our questioning as to the 
success of the woman minister, in what it con- 
sists and how far it can be attributed to her 
sex, a Southern brother writes of one: “She 
was ‘peculiarly successful’ in getting married 
to the Methodist minister of the town; and this 
I ‘attribute to her sex.’ ”—Congregationalist. 


Said the Japanese Admiral Togo, 
To the Russian Admiral Volganovoremyanish- 
ninevgorodovskivitchivogo,* 
“Tf you think that you can chew 
Up the innocent Manchu, 
You will jolly soon find it is no go.” 
[*Pronounced “ Vogo.”] 
—Kobe Herald 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
When the battle ship “ Obslavsky ” 
Meets the cruiser “Okamuro” 
And the war ship “ Pietropavsky ” 
Bumps against the “ Shikoshuro,” 
Ah, the sea will then turn ruddy, 
All the decks will then be bloody, 
And the anxious world will waitsky, for the 
newsovitch with dread; 
There will then be aitch to paysky, 
And the ones who get awaysky 
Will have thrilling tales to tellsky of the 
bloodovitch they shed. 


When the mighty “ Shikoshimo ” 
Rams the great “ Kovanokoff,” 
And the helpless “ Hakorimo” 
Gets it from the “ Horsemoff,” 
Ah, ’twill be a fearful fightsky, 
Many a soul will take its flightsky 
To the realmovitch in which the ones who 
go beforeoff dwell! 
Who may guess the endomuro? 
War is hellskyvitch forsureo, 
Even tho a rose may bloomsky where a hero- 
vitch once fell. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Editorials 


National Candidates and Issues 


We believed that Mr. Hanna meant 
what he said in response to all sugges- 
tions that he should become a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. When 
powerful capitalists who resented Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack upon the Northern Se- 
curities merger, and his intervention to 
restore peace at the anthracite coal mines, 
urged the Senator to seek the nomina- 
tion, he declined because (first) he was 
loyal to the President, and because (sec- 
ond), being a politician of much experi- 
ence and common sense, he knew that 
such a contest as he was asked to make 
would defeat his party at the polls. If 
he had lived, the President would have 
been nominated and would have had his 
support in convention and campaign. 
Therefore his death does not really affect 
the political situation except by depriving 
the party of his services and advice. Be- 
fore his death there was but one candidate 
for the Republican nomination; there is 
but one now. 

On the other side more than 6,000,000 
votes will be cast in November next for 
some one; but who can tell now the name 
of the candidate or point out the issues 
that his party shall declare to be para- 
mount? Mr. Cleveland, cordially hated by 
a large portion of his party, declines the 
support of those who admire him. Mr. 
Gorman is discredited by the failure of 
his leadership in the Senate and by a loss 
of influence in his State. Judge Parker, 
unknown outside of his own State, is op- 
posed by the men who control the party 
in it. Mr. Olney, living in a State that 
is hopelessly Republican, must contend 
against the hatred that Mr. Cleveland has 
excited. Mr. Bryan, lecturing industrious- 
lv upon what seem to him to be moral 
issues in politics, appears to be relving 
upon Mr. Hearst and his barrel (which 
Henry Watterson has discovered in Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere) for power to con- 
trol one-third of the delegates, and thus 
to prevent the nomination of any one 
whom he does not like. 

Bearing in mind the extreme bitterness 
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and the number of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Democratic foes, will any unbiased stu- 


dent of practical politics say that he could _ 


be nominated if he should permit the use 
of his name, or that, if nominated, he 
would receive three-quarters of the nor- 
mal Democratic vote? Can the political- 
ly unknown chief judge of New York’s 
Court of Appeals, when opposed by the 
Democrats who will control his State’s 
delegation, expect to convince the Demo- 
crats of other States that he is the man 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt? Would the 
nomination of Mr. Hearst excite enthu- 
siasm in the States that are essential, or 
call back the conservatives whom the 
nomination of Bryan drove out of the 
party? We should be glad to see a har- 
monious, orderly and sane Opposition. 
But the man to unite and lead the Demo- 
cratic factions is not yet in sight. 

Mr. Cleveland is convinced that there 
is now an opportunity for Democratic 
success. “ Broken pledges and forgotten 
promises of reform,” he says, “ vex the 
sight on every side;” popular distrust 
and fear “prevail everywhere in the 
land.” If the opportunity really be so 
inviting as he thinks it is, his party can 
take advantage of it only by setting forth 
a lofty and conservative platform as well 
as by nominating a candidate who will 
inspire confidence and be an issue in him- 
self. 

But the difficulties which threaten to 
prevent an agreement upon such a plat- 
form are not less formidable than those 
which have thus far concealed the strong 
and sound man whom the party could be 
induced to place upon it. Free silver 
might be laid aside, as Mr. Williams sug- 
gests, if the Bryanites would be reason- 
able. Anti-imperialism, as defined in the 
platform and campaign of 1900, is politic- 
ally somewhat out of date. Republican 
purposes with respect to the Philippines. 
as foreshadowed by the President. Mr. 
Taft. Mr. Root and Mr. Moody, do not 
now invite a sharp partisan attack that 
could win any votes. With half the 
Democratic Senators voting for the canal 
treaty. the Panama question ceases to be 
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an issue that has any political value for 
the Opposition. A majority of the 
American people will not follow Mr. 
Gorman in asking that naval construction 
be checked. Demands for economy and 
denunciations of official corruption are 
political platitudes, altho the Republican 
party will rightly suffer if it shall be 
shown that it has failed to prosecute the 
guilty. So far as labor questions are con- 
cerned the President is comfortably in- 
trenched behind the Miller case and the 
Anthracite arbitration. Democratic plat- 
form utterances about the negro might 
please the South, whose vote is secure, 
but in the North would probably do the 
party more harm than good. The per- 
sonal argument against Mr. Roosevelt, 
which some Democrats now regard with 
much favor, is one that the party should 
approach with caution, remembering that 
those in the Republican party to whom 
he is “unsafe and reckless” represent 
doctrines and tendencies which the De- 
mocracy must denounce. 

There remain to be considered, of the 
prominent questions, the tariff and the 
corporations, and especially the latter as 
related to import duties and restrictive 
legislation. Here is the most inviting 
field for Democratic effort. With the 
slight but quite perceptible decline from a 
period of boisterous speculative prosper- 
ity, these questions now attract the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men. The cost of liv- 
ing is high, but wages are no longer ris- 
ing. In some industries they have fallen. 
Great combinations that keep prices high 
at home and sell at much lower prices 
abroad are now objects of popular enmity 
and attack. There is a growing demand 
for a revision of that tariff which enables 
them thus to discriminate against those 
who gave them highly profitable protec- 
tion. 

Up to the present time the new public- 
ity laws aimed at great manufacturing 
corporations have been of no account. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suit against the railroad 
merger commends to the public his cour- 
age and fidelity, but the masses desire 
that manufacturing combinations shall be 
subjected to restraint. The President’s 
argument that small competitors of great 
combinations would be ruined, or would 
suffer more than the combinations them- 
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selves, by a reduction of tariff duties 
affecting their products is not generally 
approved. Upon various phases of these 
questions concerning the tariff and what 
are commonly called the Trusts the 
Democratic party, wisely led, could make 
a very formidable campaign. The result 
of it could not be clearly foreseen. But 
the force of a sane and powerful utter- 
ance on these questions could easily be 
neutralized by association with dead and 
discredited issues, the vagaries of Popu- 
lism, and an unworthy ticket. 


re) 
Teachers and Doers 


THE closing paragraph of Mr. Mose- 
ly’s report on education in the United 
States deserves especial attention, since 
it bears upon a debatable point, and 
many college authorities have not yet 
adopted the policy he commends: 


“In an English technical college the pro- 
fessors are frequently required to: give their 
whole time to the teaching duties of their post, 
and are debarred from undertaking outside 
professional work. The result is apt to be that 
they lose touch with the practical needs of 
manufacturing industry, and that their instruc- 
tion takes on an academic tinge which does 
not make for the efficiency of their pupils in 
actual industrial work. Far better is the 
American practice of not merely allowing the 
professors to take outside work, but even re- 
garding them as something of a failure if they 
do not get plenty of such work to do.” 


That this is the policy of some of our 
best technical schools is true, but in many 
technical schools, especially where these 
have been annexed to the traditional col- 
lege in response to the demands of the 
age, the old prejudice in favor of a 
cloistered scholarship, yet prevails, and 
the instructors are more or less explicitly 
prohibited from “engaging in gainful 
pursuit,” as it is elegantly expressed. 

Now, where a professor has nothing 
to do but to profess, his task is an easy 
one, and chairs in such institutions are 
apt to be filled by those who take natu- 
rally to a sedentary life. Here we find 
professors of agriculture who would 
starve on an eighty-acre farm, and pro- 
fessors of stenography and bookkeeping 
who cling with desperation to their posi- 
tions in the college because if they lost 
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them they would never be able to get a 
job in an office. 

The American youth is not well en- 
dowed with the qualities of respect and 
admiration, but what he has of these he 
usually reserves for those of his instruc- 
tors who can do things. In passing from 
one class room to another this is very 
noticeable. The intentness with which 
the medical student leans over the railing 
and watches the movement of the sur- 
geon who is performing an operation, 
and the attention he pays to the lightest 
word and the not always exemplary jokes 
of a man who is called to the ends of the 
earth when a war breaks out, contrast 
strongly with the sleepy atmosphere of 
other class room, where the students have 
to be continually prodded by various peda- 
gogical devices to keep up even the sem- 
blance of interest. The students in min- 
ing engineering do not think any the less 
of their professor because in his last vaca- 
tion in the mountains he got twice his 
college salary for the inspection of a 
mine. The president who leaves his work 
for a year to serve on a national commis- 
sion or help in making an important 
treaty is serving his college as efficiently 
as his predecessor who confined his work 
to the teaching of moral philosophy and 
formal logic. 

It is not, indeed, very long since a pro- 
fessor of political economy who invited 
a labor agitator to his house, doubtless 
that he might observe at close range the 
strange animal he described as a zool- 
ogist might wish to see an okapi, or a 
professor of sociology who lectured be- 
fore a club of socialists, presumably that 
he might convert them from the error 
of their ways, was subjected to very vio- 
lent popular criticism, in which he were 
lucky if the board of regents did not 
share. 

Now, however, there has been some 
change in this respect; a professor is 
permitted without remonstrance to open 
his mouth on political subjects, unless he 
opens it too grotesquely. A man may 
gain a professorship in sociology by be- 
coming a tramp, and in time it may be 
that one will not be considered eligible 
for the chair of criminology until he 
has served a term in the penitentiary. A 
teacher of dead languages is nermitted to 
busy himself with living questions, and 
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he is not regarded as disqualified for ex- 
pounding the Athenian constitution be- 
cause he has taken an active part in the 
affairs of his own municipality. Thus 
the barriers between the college and the 
world are breaking down, as are those 
between the Church and the world, and 
the policy Mr. Mosely commends is ex- 
tending to other than technical schools. 
It may be that in time efficiency rather 
than proficiency will be regarded as a 
more important qualification of teachers 
in all departments. 


China and the Eastern War 


To one that takes a look far ahead the 
most important question that awaits an- 
swer concerns the future of China. Is 
China waking up? Will the conclusion 
of the war mean the preservation of the 
‘ administrative entity ” of China, or will 
the empire be torn to pieces and devoured 
by the vultures?) What have we to hope 
for China or to fear for her? 

It seems to be a general opinion that 
China has learned no lesson from her 
defeat by Japan or from the capture of 
Pekin by the Allies. The old Empress 
Dowager is in control, and she is no con- 
vert to modern ideas, even if she does 
give tea parties to the ladies of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. And yet one who looks 
back a few years may learn to his sur- 
prise that China has not been standing 
still. 

Railroads are penetrating the interior 
of China. The American concession 
from Canton to Wuchang, in the middle 
Yangtze, connecting with the Belgian 
railroad from Pekin to Wuchang, will 
divide China into an eastern and a west- 
ern half. The British and French are 
opening railroads in both halves. The 
Germans are working hard on their rail- 
roads and mines in Shantung. Over the 
Siberian Railroad a mandarin could, be- 
fcre war was declared, travel from Pekin 
to London in eighteen days. 

The development of the post office. un- 
der Sir Robert Hart, has hardly been 
observed. We have under our eyes the 
Imperial Postal Route Map, reprinted in 
the Report of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge in China; this map shows that the 
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post office reaches five hundred principal 
cities, covering the entire empire to the 
confines of Tibet. This alone means an 
advance over the time when steamers 
were not running on every river and 
when the dragon spirits refused to allow 
a railroad tunnel to be cut through a hill. 

Perhaps the confession of a new spirit 
and purpose is best seen in the examina- 
tions which the young literati must pass 
fo. their degrees. Here are some of 
them for last year. In Honan: “ What 
improvements are to be derived from the 
study of foreign agriculture, commerce 
and postal systems?” It is a great thing 
t. have the idea admitted that any im- 
provements are possible. In Nanking: 
“What are the chief ideas underlying 
Austrian and German prosperity?” In 
Kiangsi: “ What is the bearing of the 
Congress of Vienna, the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and the Monroe Doctrine on the Far 
East?” In Shantung: “ What is Her- 
bert Spencer’s philosophy of Sociology ? 
Define the relations of land, labor and 
capital?”’ In Fukien: “ What Western 
nations have paid most attention to edu- 
cation, and what is the result?” In Can- 


ton: “ How to get funds and professors 


for the new education?” In Hunan: 
“What is the policy of Japan—only fol- 
lowing other nations, or what?” In 
Hupeh: “ State the educational systems 
of Sparta and Athens. State briefly the 
geological ages of the earth, and the 
bronze and iron ages.” These are sam- 
ples of hundreds of questions. 

One of these questions recognizes the 
development of Japan. Every watchful 
student must observe the immense and 
growing influence of Japan on Chinese 
education during late years. It has de- 
veloped into a real propaganda which has 
powerful support from Japan as well as 
from influential Chinese. Even altho this 
influence is not Christian, it yet has ab- 
sorbed much from Christianity. But the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries in China 
is much increased since the siege of Pe- 
kin. In the province of Hunan, which 
boasted ten years ago that it did not con- 
tain a foreigner, and that if any entered 
he would be cut in pieces and eaten by 
the enraged people, there are now over 
fifty Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries living in perfect peace, and foreign 
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schools and colleges opened by the Gov- 
ernor in the capital and by missionaries 
in the various prefectures. In the prov- 
ince of Shansi the literary Chancellor 
urged the students to give up opium, to 
study the Christean sacred books and 
publications of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge, so as to get some knowledge of 
universal civilization, and to distinguish 
clearly between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant religions, as their bearing on civil- 
ization was very different. Of the 16,000 
Protestant misionaries in the world, 2,- 
700 are in China, mostly English and 
American. 

Is it no sign of progress that leading 
Chinese, like Wu Ting-fang, protest 
against the practice of binding women’s 
feet? The Governor of Hunan and the 
Viceroys of Chihli and Szchuen have 
lately issued proclamations condemning 
the practice. 

Before 1895 the only newspapers in 
China were those published in English, 
one in German, and a few missionary 
papers in Chinese. During the Reform 
movement of 1896-8 sixty political pa- 
pers were started in Chinese, besides a 
German, a French and a Russian paper, 
while the Japanese have started journals 
in the principal cities, and all in the 
Chinese language, for the purpose of en- 
lightening the Chinese people as to Japan 
and the new civilization. Such influences 
must have wide results. 

These changes and this advance have 
marked the progress of China in these 
last half dozen years. They are the first 
step, the step that costs. We may expect 
a mightier change in the next ten years. 
Under the tutelage of Japan and the in- 
fluence especially of English and Ameri- 
ca instruction in science and the arts 
of life a new China will arise, and one 
which, if not speedily dismembered as 
the result of Russian victory, will develop 
a powerful and yet peaceful nation, able 
to hold its own and protect its territory 
against any neighbors, however power- 
ful. This we can be assured of and must 
anticipate, if Japan is able to resist the 
advancing pressure of Russia in Korea 
and Manchuria. The result of the war 
is most ominous, or most hopeful, for the 
Chinese Empire. 
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Will Loisy Repudiate His Book ? 


Tue Congregation of the Inquisition 
has informed Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, that it will not accept 
the reservations which the Abbé Loisy 
has attached to his submission. Le 
Temps says, on the authority of a priest, 
familiar with the situation brought upon 
the author of * L’Evangile et l’Eglise’’: 


“ Entirely true is it that the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition has decreed as insufh- 
cient the letter addressed to the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State by the Abbé Loisy. Last Satur- 
day morning |January 23d], in an interview 
at the Episcopal palace, Abbé Loisy received 
this news. Cardinal Richard demanded of him 
a retraction, pure and simple, full and entire, 
including the condemnation of his methods, 
the reprobation of his books, the discontin- 
uance of his lectures at the Sorbonne and the 
promise to abstain from publishing anything 
without first submitting it to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. I know not as yet the Abbé Loisy’s 


reply.” 


‘rom these statements it is clear that 
the demands of the Holy Office give a 
new turn to the case. In exacting of the 
best known Catholic exegete of our day 
the condemnation of historical methods 
and of criticism, the Inquisition most un- 
fortunately reopens the conflict which it 
began in the seventeenth century in con- 
demning astronomy in the person and 
works of Galileo. Says the Catholic in- 
formant of Le Temps: 


“The disturbance is now the more serious, 
inasmuch as it bears upon the ground work and 
proofs of Catholicism. The Roman Church is 
an historical fact, the institution established 
by Christ, the Wonder-worker and ‘Son of 
God.’ By putting an end to the study of this 
fact, the history of her foundation, the life 
of her founders, after the method which offers 
a certain explanation of past events, and by 
demanding for the Gospels, books written end 
handed down by men, a special treatment [un 
traitement de faveur], the Holy See raises for 
many a day the protest of scholars and the 
skepticism of people.” 


In fact, Catholic controversialists show 
clearly that it is not the person of M. 
Loisy which is in question, but the 
method itself. M. Loisy, now looked 
upon as excommunicated, is not to be re- 
futed. Other weapons are used. 

Pére La Grange, a learned but prudent 
exegete whom Loisy’s logic had shocked, 
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has just been denounced as heterodox in 
a series of articles in La Verite Frangaise. 
Monsignor Mignot, tho Archbishop of 
Albi, is treated in the same way for the es- 
say which he published in the Correspond- 
ant (December toth, 1903). La Grange 
is a Dominican and president of the 
School for Sculpture Study in Jerusalem. 
It is believed that the Jesuits inspired this 
attack on La Grange. The Dominicans 
have the exclusive right to the Rosary 
leaflets, Indulgences, etc. About twelve 
years ago the Jesuits began printing 
monthly Rosary leaflets as a part of the 
Sacred Heart devotions and the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. Some four or five years 
ago, at the instance of the Dominicans, 
they were forced to stop this practice. 
The monthly leaflet is kept up, but with- 
out the Rosary mysteries. Thereupon 
the Jesuits started in to expose the myth 
of St. Dominic getting the beads from 
the Blessed Virgin. In the London 
Tablet the controversy went on for quite 
a while, chiefly between Loescher, a Do- 
minican, and Thurston, a Jesuit. This 
last even sent an article on the subject 
to the American Scientific Supplement 
No doubt the Jesuits had the best of the 
argument. In the long run, however, it 
will wind up in Catholics burning their 
beads. The Dominicans are now being 
punished over La Grange’s shoulders. 

. The friends of Abbé Loisy believe he 
will make further defense of his position 
in a letter to the Papal Secretary of 


State. 
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A Trust Not Trustworthy 


“As long as grass grows or rivers 
” . . 
run ” was the old refrain of Indian treat) 


makers. “Inalienable for twenty-five 
years” was the /eitmotif of the law ot 
1887, which gave allotments (and citi 
zenship, too) to Indians. Mortgages, 
taxes, deeds of gift or sale were alike to 
be void during this trust period, and a 
its end his tract was to be conveyed by 
the United States to the Indian allottee 
“ free of all charge or incumbrance what- 
soever.” 

The Indian has already learned that 
forever is too long a term for a treaty, 
and disquieting doubts as to the stability 
of even a twenty-five-year promise have 
recently sprung up owing to a decision 
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of the Secretary of the Interior, made in 
1900, that he has authority to cancel a 
trust-patent at any time prior to the ex- 
piration of the twenty-five years. 

Of course, it is assumed that such au- 
thority is to be exercised only to correct 
an error or where the Indian has failed 
to be honest in his relations with the 
Government, which, on the face of it, is 
fair enough. But the danger is that this 
proclaimed insufficiency of a trust-patent 
to protect per se the holdings of an In- 
dian allottee will invite contests over al- 
lotments. If the contest is shrewdly 
postponed until near the expiration of the 
twenty-five years the Indian may by that 
time have lost, by death of witnesses, etc., 
evidence of his right to the allotment 
which he has been occupying, improving 
and considering securely his own. In 
any event, with money, politics, a knowl- 
edge of English and of legal technicalities 
all on the other side, the Indian is ever 
ata disadvantage when he appeals for his 
rights to the courts. 

Therefore, with this and other argu- 
ments, the Mohonk Conference, the Na- 
tional Indian Association and the Indian 
Rights’ Association have been agitating 
the need that a definite limit be set to the 
power of the Interior Department to set 
aside a trust-patent ; and we are glad to 
know that the Indian Committee of the 
Senate has favorably reported a bill (No. 
1974) which covers that ground. It pro- 
vides that no Indian trust-patent shall 
be canceled, without authority of Con- 
gress, except when a double allotment is 
made by wrong or error, or when a mis- 
take has been made in the description of 
the land inserted in the patent, or when 
a trust-patent has been relinquished by 
an allottee or his heirs in order to take 
another allotment. This legislation, 
which has the hearty support of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, will, we hope, 
be placed by this Congress on the statute 
books. 

A trustee with unlimited power needs 
an especially enlightened and sensitive 
‘onscience to administer his trust right- 
‘ously. Such power over Indians was 
‘onferred upon the Government a year 
4g0 by the “ Lone Wolf decision ” of the 
Supreme Court, which bids fair to be- 
‘ome even more famous than the Stand- 
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ing Bear case of a quarter of a century 
ago. The court said: 

“The power exists to abrogate the provi- 
sions of an Indian treaty; but presumably such 
power will be exercised only when circum- 
stances demand in the interest of the 
country and the Indians themselves that it [the 
Government] should do so particu- 
larly if consistent with perfect good faith to- 
ward the Indian.” 


The first practical application of this 
newly enunciated principle is just being 
made by Congress, and forthwith 


“self the wavering balance shakes.” 


Gregory County, South Dakota, wants 
416,000 acres out of the treaty reserva- 
tion of the Rosebud Sioux. In Septem- 
ber, 1901, while insisting that it was 
worth much more, the Indians agreed to 
sell it at $2.50 per acre if the Government 
would be responsible for the lump sum. 
But Congress was unwilling to add a 
million dollars to the appropriation bill 
and wanted the Indians to take their pay 
out of the delayed and uncertain proceeds 
of the sales of the lands to homestead set- 
tlers. So last summer another agree- 
ment was attempted. But even when the 
price was raised to $2.75 an acre (to 
make up for the inevitable loss from de- 
layed and defaulting homestead pay- 
ments) it was found impossible, after 
weeks of effort, to secure the three- 
fourths majority which, under a former 
treaty, is required for the alienation of 
tribal lands. But Gregory County is still 
clamorous, and the House has para- 
phrased the Lone Wolf decision into: 
“If the Indian can sell and won’t sell he 
must be made to sell—and at our price.” 
It has sent to the Senate a bill which 
provides that the lands, which are con- 
ceded to be worth $5 and upward, shall 
be sold at $3 and downward—$3 for the 
first six months, $2.50 for four years, and 
the remainder at whatever they will 
bring; the Government to act merely as 
trustee for the Indians in disposing of 
their lands and paying over the proceeds, 
and not to be bound to purchase any of 
it except the school sections. And this is 
called an act “to ratify and amend ” the 
obsolete agreement of 1gor! It is to be 
hoped that the Senate will have a finer 
sense of “ perfect good faith toward the 
Indians.” 
























































Fish Eating and Leprosy 

Wirtu the beginning of Lent the news- 
papers have been publishing a number of 
articles in reference to the supposed con- 
nection between fish eating and leprosy. 
This is an old theory of Dr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, of London, much exploited 
_in British papers. Dr. Hutchinson, tho 
living in London, has had the opportun- 
ity to study many cases of leprosy, and 
has come to the conclusion, entirely on 
theoretic grounds, that the eating of fish, 
and especially of fish-foods that have 
been kept for some time yet are not well 
preserved, is responsible for leprosy. 
His theory is that the leprosy bacillus 
flourishes more or less luxuriantly in this 
kind of material,and that patients become 
infected through their digestive tracts or 
through the handling of such infected 
food by servants, who afterward transfer 
it to other food material while preparing 
meals for those who do not eat the 
tainted fish itself. The subject has proved 
to be of special interest of late years, be- 
cause Dr. Hutchinson insists that the pre- 
cept of abstinence from flesh meat im- 
posed by the Anglican and Roman Catho- 
lic Churches on certain days of the year 
is really a potent cause for the spread of 
leprosy. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Hutch- 
inson’s theory of a possible connection 
between fish eating and leprosy is not 
accepted by a single other authority on 
leprosy in the world. A paper on this 
subject written by Dr. Hutchinson was 
read at the International Conference on 
Leprosy at Berlin in the fall of 1897 and 
was met with disaccord by all the leprosy 
experts present. Dr. Hansen, of Nor- 
way, the discoverer of the bacillus of lep- 
rosy, who has more opportunities than 
any other to study the disease, and espe- 
cially any possible connection with fish 
eating, said that he had tried for a long 
period to find any traces of lepra bacilli 
in fish, but failed completely. There has 
been no change of view in this matter 
since that time. At a conference on lep- 
rosy held in London last year the Eng- 
lish medical men who have been study- 
ing the disease in India absolutely refused 
to give any credence to the theory of 
tainted fish consumption as a causative 
factor in leprosy. One of them brought 
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to the conference the details of over one 
hundred and two cases of leprosy which 
he had observed in India in patients who 
were all rice eaters and who had never 
tasted fish in their ltves. 

Sir Patrick Manson, M. D., who is the 
most distinguished English authority on 
the diseases of the East, and who is well 
known as the originator of the mosquito 
theory of malaria, scouts the idea that fish 
are the cause of leprosy. He says that too 
many observers have been trying to find 
lepra bacilli in fish, either in a fresh or 
tainted condition, without success for 
there to be any truth in the theory. Dr. 
Hutchinson admits that the crucial test 
of his theory must be the finding of the 
bacillus of leprosy in fish, but he ex- 
presses the highest confidence that this 
will very soon be an accomplished fact. 
He has been expressing this same ardent 
expectation ever since the bacillus of 
leprosy was discovered, and time does not 
seem to dim the ardor of his hopes, tho 
there has not been the slightest encour- 
agement for him on the part of bacteri- 
ologists who have devoted themselves to 
the subject unstintedly; for, needless to 
say, the discovery of lepra bacilli in fish 
would make a reputation for all time. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s most telling argu- 
ment has been the disappearance of lep- 
rosy from England since the Reforma- 
tion, as the result of the failure of the 
people any longer to observe the precepts 
with regard to abstinence which had been 
so universally kept before. It is a matter 
of history, however, that leprosy began 
to disappear from England nearly a cen- 
tury before the Reformation, and that 
there were very few and only scattered 
cases of the disease at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. As a matter of 
fact, moreover, leprosy disappeared at the 
end of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury from every country in Europe. At 
the end of the sixteenth century there 
were no more lepers in the southern coun- 
tries of Europe which had remained 

faithful to the old Church and its pre- 
cepts than in the northern countries, 
which had broken away. 

Dr. Hutchinson is doing one great 
good by calling direct attention to the 
fact that leprosy is only very mildly con- 
tagious. We believe that there is not a 
single case on record where any one in 
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contact with lepers has contracted the 
disease except after a very long period. 
There are good authorities who say that 
at least nine or ten years of close inti- 
macy with a leper would be necessary to 
bring about a development of the disease 
in one without any hereditary tendency. 
Wives have been known to live with lep- 
ers for even longer periods than this 
without contracting the disease. Leprosy 
is not, however, a result of any particular 
food, tho it may be a consequence of the 
lowered vitality produced by an insuffi- 
cient quantity of food. Hence its tend- 
ency to attack especially the poorer 
classes of people. It is just as likely, 
however, to develop among those who 
are eaters of neither flesh nor fish as 
among those who live on a mixed diet. 
On the Island of Madagascar, where the 
inhabitants of the interior are at a con- 
siderable distance from the coast, no fish 
is ever eaten and the natives live ex- 
clusivelyon rice ; yet leprosy is quite com- 
mon, and as a rule a leper hospital is 
attached to each mission on the island. 
On the Island of Ceylon, on the other 
hand, fish is eaten very commonly by the 
inhabitants all over the island. Owing to 
ineffectual methods of preservation 
those in the interior are much more likely 
to have to eat tainted fish than those 
along the coast. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, as was brought out at the 
recent English conference on leprosy, the 
disease exists only in a few scattered vil- 
lages along the sea coast. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s theory, then, may be 
dismissed as unsubstantiated by any scien- 
tific observations and as disproved by all 
the recent investigations undertaken with 
the deliberate idea of determining 
whether fish eating had anything to do 
with leprosy. This will not, however, 
prevent the newspapers from exploiting 
this rather sensational theory whenever 
the subject may seem to be timely, as just 
at the present moment when Lent is 
beginning, or whenever there is a dearth 
of other news and it is deemed that the 
public has forgotten the previous discus- 
sions on the subject. 


The Hague Court has 
decided, and has de- 
cided against the con- 
tention of the United States, that the 


The Venezuelan 
Decision 
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blockading Powers—that is, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy—had prefer- 
ential rights for the collection of their 
debts due from Venezuela. The 
point of the decision, which we heart- 
ily regret, is that might makes right 
—that is, by the use of force which 
had compelled Venezuela to recognize 
first the claims of these three Pow- 
ers, they had acquired de facto rights 
in advance of other nations, and had not 
yielded them. The decision was unani- 
mous and will be submitted to, but it will 
be likely to work damage, as the prin- 
ciple, thus accepted in the law of nations, 
will make nations be in a hurry to press 
their claims against weaker states with 
warships, to the danger of peace. Still 
this does not really imperil the weaker 
American States, whose integrity is pro- 
tected by the Monroe Doctrine. The date 
of payment of some debts is only ad- 
vanced, while that of others is delayed. 
a 7 ’ 


The Russian power ap- 
pears to be a huge, portent- 
ous bubble, which the cour- 
ageous Japanese have pricked. Russia 
has an enormous army, but where is it? 
How can it be got together? An army 
that cannot be concentrated is no fit ob- 
ject of terror. To be sure, we have had 
two weeks of war, but that has been time 
enough to cripple and bottle the Rus- 
sian fleet in the East, and the Baltic fleet 
and the Black Sea fleet dare not, or can- 
not, leave their stations, while one gun- 
boat refuses to leave the port of 
Shanghai, and two larger ones have been 
hiding themselves in a French port of 
East Africa. The Japanese are masters 
of the China seas. And the Russian 
mighty land army of four million men, 
where has it vanished? A paltry hun- 
dred thousand men, or possibly a hundred 
and fifty thousand, are scattered along 
the Manchurian railway, or split up be- 
tween Port Arthur and the Yalu River, 
unable anywhere to offer an equal front 
to the Japanese advance. Even the ru- 
mors that come from St. Petersburg are 
all of Russian losses, and most reasonable 
they are, for it is impossible for Russia 
to hasten along its ill-built railway— 
three sleepers to a rail—the needed rein- 
forcements, or even the food and stores 
for those who are spread along the 


The Russian 
Bubble 
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front. Japan was “ bluffing,” they told 
the Czar. It is Russia that has been 
bluffing the deluded world. However it 
may be in the West, it is sure that there 
is nothing to fear from her in Asia, either 
on the Manchurian or the Indian border, 
if any other Power will only pluck up 
courage to resist her. This the New 
Japan has dared to do, and the black bear 
is utterly demoralized before the swarm 
of yellow hornets. It looks as if Russia 
would have tO put off for a century, 
which means forever, her ambition to 
have four capitals, St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Constantinople and Pekin. 
es 


It is not an agreeable 
duty to interfere with 
internal fights anywhere, and particular- 
ly disagreeable, altho not a bit dangerous, 
is it in Santo Domingo. The weakness 
of Santo Domingo is its strength; since 
to attack it seems the part of a bully. 
But in this case we had no option. . A 


Santo Domingo 


trading vessel, which both parties had 
promised to respect, was fired into by one 
faction, and they had to be driven away. 


The delicate thing about it all is that the 
United States would like to have pos- 
session of all the West India islands, and 
this is so well known that we shall be 
suspected of grabbing whenever we land 
marines to preserve the peace. No doubt 
our attitude will be perfectly correct, and 
we shall withdraw as soon as order is 
restored. Our Senate made a sad blun- 
der thirty years ago when it did not take 
the island as it was offered to us, but we 
must wait for a new and peaceable oppor- 
tunity. We must not be too hard on the 
Afro-Americans of Santo Domingo, any 
more than we are on the turbulent Latin 
American States that are just as bad. It 
is not blood that makes the difference, but 
the social environment in which they 
have been trained, which is a complex of 
many forces, educational and religious. 
& 

On two occasions before leav- 
ing Manila, Governor Taft 
took occasion definitely to 
proclaim again his policy of “ The Philip- 
pines for the Filipinos.” One was at the 
banquet giverr to him, the night before 
his departure, by his Filipino friends of 
all parties and factions. He was most 
precise and specific about it, however, a 


A Filipino 
Tribute 
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few days before that, when he accepted 
the invitation to lecture to the Union 
Reading Society at the Central Metho- 
dist Church as an opportunity to speak 
to the American colony in the Philippines 
before his departure. In this speech he 
dealt pretty plainly with the class of 
Americans who are represented in Manila 
bv what he called “the young lions of 
the American press of Manila.” Listen 
to how a Manila newspaper, hardly more 
than a year ago in opposition to Amer- 
ican rule in the islands, speaks of this 
declaration of policy: 


“*The Philippines for the Filipinos,’ such is 
the consoling cry that pours from the lips of 
the highest governing power. Listen to it well, 
Filipinos, and retain it in the innermost re- 
cesses of the soul, as an imperishable remem- 
brance of a great man, and at the same time as 
an oriflamme of combat, as a race-ideal, as the 
sacred creed of a whole people.” 


And in other columns of this same issue 
of El Renacimiento there is a contribu- 
tion over a nom de plume that conceals 
one of Aguinaldo’s former chief lieuten- 
ants, which is worth rendering into the 
more prosaic English if only to give some 
little notion of the educated Filipino’ 
tendency to burst into hyperbolic poetry 
when his feelings are aroused, also as an 
indication that the Filipino’s religion is 
very often a manifestation of hero-wor- 
ship. It reads: 


“ At the altar of Truth officiated the Great 
Pontifex. And he said to the listening throng: 

“*Every home, every native land is for its 
inhabitants, as every nest is for the winged pair 
that in it coos and in it holds its loves.’ 

“The throng had eyes of stupefaction, lips 
of fear, perchance thoughts of gloom. [The 
listening throng of “adventurers,” that is! 
Their illusions rent asunder! Their woven 
warp unraveled! All crushed by the catapult 
of the Supreme Word! And the Great Pontt 
fex continued: 

“*No! Do not forge yourselves illusions! 
The Philippines are for the Filipinos. This 's 
my principle, this is the principle of those who 
sent me here. Respect it, revere it, as it is te 
spected and revered by the Powers of the 
Great Home, of the Home of your own.’ _ 

“A thundering and cyclonic gust of wind 
like those which precede great atmospheric 
cataclysms, bowed the necks of all, as the 
breeze the tops of the rice-fields. And agai! 
there resounded the accents of the High Priest: 

“*By my mouth, the Great Home has prot 
ised to the Filipinos to put in their hands a" 
over their heads the torch of the sun of Liberty. 
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This is the sacred ritual, the dogma of dogmas, 
the Formula of Democracy and Liberalism.’ 

“ And, upon proclaiming the oracle, a halo of 
light, immaculate, extraterrestrial, like the 
light of elysian auroras, girdled with its dia- 
dem the brow of the Great Pontifex.” 

a 


The fact as to the cause of 
division between the 
Northern and the South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches could not 
be more frankly stated and confessed 
than in the following from The Southern 
Presbyterian: 


“The war was to protect the institution of 
slavery. Northern victories destroyed the in- 
stitution. Southern Presbyterians teach their 
children to honor the fathers who fell in the 
struggle; but they also teach them that slavery 
was wrong. And they tell them they are glad 
the institution has passed away. It was this 
war for a cause that was lost that divided the 
Church and made it, not a great united body, 
but a divided and estranged body. Since we 
no longer espouse the cause, or even teach its 
rightfulness to our children, why should we, 
after forgiving and forgetting in every other 
capacity, still insist upon preserving the ec- 
clesiastical division which resulted from the 
political strife?” 


Presbyterian 
Reunion 


There is no possible good reason for 
still keeping the Northern and the 


Southern Church apart. None is so 
poor as to do reverence to the cause 
that separated them; why remain sep- 


arate? 
Js 


It is necessary for a journal like THE 
INDEPENDENT to use the services of liter- 
ary agents to secure desired articles. At 
times men of distinction have no time 
themselves to write an article, butare will- 
ing to give material or an interview from 
which the literary agent prepares the arti- 
cles which will bear the signature of the 
person who has given the interview or 
written material. In such cases, of 
course, it is the duty of the agent to make 
it perfectly clear that the article is to 
be published in this way, and not as an 
ordinary interview. In two late cases 
articles which came to us from the same 
trusted agent have, to our surprise, been 
disclaimed by the gentlemen whose names 
were attached to them, and who declare 
that they did not understand that the 
material obtained in response to our 
agent’s request of them was to be 
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used as signed articles. Our agent claims 
to have understood that he had authority 
to attach their names, but we are com- 
pelled to believe that he was mistaken. 
One of these gentlemen is Wilbur 
Wright, President of the Wright Cycle 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, under whose 
name was published the article, “ Ex- 
periments of a Flying Man,” in our issue 
of February 4th; and the other is Arthur 
M. Beaupré, of Aurora, IIl., to whom 
was assigned the article on “ Conditions 
in Panama,” in our issue of January atst. 
We very much regret the errors. 


& 


Among the reasons which Bishop Mc- 
Quaid gave for forbidding voung women 
in his diocese to attend Cornell Univer- 
sity was this: 

“ Coeducation for young ladies at the age 
of those frequenting these homes of learning 
is perilous, and therefore to be avoided.” 


Just what the peril in coeducation is the 
Bishop of Rochester does not indicate. 
It must have something to do with bring- 
ing young women and young men to- 
gether. But that reminds us that the 
Bishop has, or at least had, not long ago, 
girl-waiters in his 9wn diocesan semi- 
nary to attend to the wants of the young 
candidates for celibacy, providing them 
regular, steady feminine atmosphere at 
the time when they are most off their 
guard, at their meals. We find no fault, 
for these levites must grow used to 
women, since through all their priestly 
days they will have to deal with the 
daughters of Eve; but why not protect 
the waiter-girls as well as the young la- 
dies from the perils of masculine society ? 
st 


The orders of the new Pope that only 
the Gregorian music be used in the 
churches is making trouble in Rome as 
well as in this country. The young com- 
poser and friend of Pope Piux X who is 
charged ‘with the influence which has 
produced the new command is obliged 
to have two police officers in constant 
attendance on him because of numerous 
threatening letters. Many choirs of the 
churches in Rome persist in the most 
slender obedience, but the Pope puts con- 
stant pressure upon them to accomplish 
his purpose. As to the part of women 
Paul and Pius are at one in words, only 
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Pius carries the rule further in act. Paul 
bade women “keep silence in the 
churches,” and Pius says they must 
henceforth be shut out of church choirs. 
If high tones are wanted, let boys do the 
singing. It is no wonder that there is 
consternation in the choirs, and our arch- 
bishops are appealing for a modification 
of the restriction. 


The Russians are surprised that Amer- 
ican sympathy goes to the Japanese in- 
stead of to them. A leading Russian 
paper remarks that it will be to the dis- 
advantage of the United States, which 
governs a people belonging to the yellow 
race in the Philippines, if Japan emerges 
from the present conflict with an increase 
of authority. It says: 

“Tn this matter solidarity of the white race 

should constitute the fundamental principles, 
from which the United States and Great Brit- 
ain could not depart without greatly prejudic- 
ing their own interests.” 
People who talk in that way forget their 
Christianity. It is not white men, as 
against yellow men, that claim our sym- 
pathy, but simply “ good-willing men.” It 
is all one whether they be white or yel- 
low. Js 

Many papers are not quite right in 
speaking of Union Seminary as a Presby- 
terian institution. It is only a few years 
ago that the General Assembly withdrew 
its indorsement and its aid to students of 
that seminary. It is under no sort of 
Presbyterian control, but solely under 
control of its trustees, who are all, or 
nearly all, Presbyterians. One of its 
Professors is an Episcopalian, and an- 
other a Congregationalist, and there is no 
reason why a Methodist or a Baptist 
should not be called. It is true that the 
Faculty subscribe to the essential and 
necessary articles of the Westminster 
Shorter. Catechism, which is elastic 
enough, and they approve of the Presby- 
terian form of government, to which few 
can take objection. ; 


The faithful in the United States are 
directed by the Pope to make contribu- 
tions in support of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. It is evident 
that the seven years of Dr. Conaty’s 
service as Rector of the University, in 
succession to Bishop, now Archbishop, 
Keane, who was removed for sup- 
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posed sympathy with “ Americanism,” 


has not been a financial success, as the 
university finds its indebtedness in- 
creased to $190,000; and Dr. Conaty 
has been transferred to the see of Los 
Angeles. “ Promoveatur ut amoveatur” 
is a familiar -—" 


The Church of England proposes to 
establish a National Council for its gov- 
ernment, and it is a burning question 
whether women shall be allawed to vote 
for the lay representatives in the body. 
The majority is still against it, but a 
number of the less distinguished bishops, 
the Bishop of Kensington and the Bishop 
of Guilford, had the courage to defend it 
in a public meeting by the side of women 
speakers. Lord Hugh Cecil opposes it 
because he fears folks will say that the 
Church is “governed by a pack of 
women.” But why shouldn’t it be, if 


they are in the majority? 
J 


Secretary John Hay said some time 
ago that American diplomacy should be 
governed by the Golden Rule. Some 
people imply that he has forgotten that 
rule and is not dealing with Colombia as 
he would have Colombia, or Great Brit- 
ain, deal with us. But is he not dealing 
with Panama under the Golden Rule and 
to its satisfaction? What shall we do 
when two outside parties are in conflict 
and we cannot please them both? Did 
our Government break the Golden Rule 
when it aided Cuba against Spain, or 
Panama against an amma 


It was a mistake a few years ago that 
the proposed establishment of several 
large national forest reserves in the 
Western mountain region was defeated. 
We now give our heartiest approval to 
the establishment by the United States of 
a large forest reserve in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. This is not 
in the interest of that State alone. Nearly 
all the larger rivers of New England 
have their rise in these mountains. They 
are the greatest pleasure resort in the 
whole country, and their attractiveness 
depends on their ee 


When Admiral Uriu, the Japanese 
hero of Chemulpho, was in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, he was President 
of its Y. M. C. A. 





Financial 


Chase National Bank 


A. BARTON HEpPBuRN has recently been 
elected President of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. Mr. 
Hepburn was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for three years, and was afterward 
an officer of the Third National Bank of 
this city, and was Vice-President of the 
National City Bank until his election as 
Vice-President of the Chase National 
Bank five years ago. He is widely known 
and popular among bankers in all parts 
of the country. The new Vice-President 
is Albert H. Wiggin, who has been Vice- 
President of the National Park Bank. 
Mr. Wiggin is a Director of the Bankers 
Trust Company. He was formerly Vice- 
President of the Eliot National Bank 
of Boston. For the last five or six 
years he has been Vice-President of 
the Park Bank of New York. The 
Chase National Bank has a capital 
of one million dollars, and a surplus and 
profits of more than three and three- 
quarter million dollars. The Directors, 
besides Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Wiggin, 
include: James J. Hill, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; George F. Baker, President of 
the First National Bank; John I. Water- 
bury, President of the Manhattan Trust 
Company; Oliver H. Payne, Grant B. 
Schley and Ex-President Henry W. Can- 
non, who becomes Chairman of the 


Board. 
x J 


Union of Trust Companies 


AN agreement has been reached for a 
consolidation of two prominent and suc- 
cessful financial institutions—the New 
York Security and Trust Company 
(Charles S. Fairchild, president,) and 
the Continental Trust Company (Otto T. 
Bannard, president), whose combined as- 
sets will exceed $70,000,000. The new 
corporation will take the name of the 
first of the two. Mr. Bannard is to be 
the president, and it is expected that Mr. 
Fairchild will be chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. The capital will be $3,000,- 
000, and the surplus $9,000,000. With 
respect to the support of financial inter- 
ests the new company will have great 
strength, for its board will contain promi- 
nent representatives of the National City 


Bank, the New York Life Insurance 
Company, J. P. Morgan & Co., the First 
National Bank, and leading financial in- 
stitutions of Chicago. 


x 
The New Haven Road 


ConTROL of the Central‘-New England 
Railroad has passed to the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany by the purchase of a large majority 
of the New England company’s stock. 
The road thus acquired extends west- 
ward from Hartford and Springfield, 
about 160 miles, crossing the Hudson by 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge (which the 
company controls) and is the most direct 
route from New England to the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields. This important 
transaction, together with plans for im- 
provements in the New Haven system, 
indicates the broad and progressive policy 
of the new President, Charles S. Mellen. 
Some years ago Mr. Mellen was vice- 
president of the company. He now re- 
turns to it from the presidency of the 
Northern Pacific road, having attained a 
commanding position in the railway 


world. 
Js 


THE annual report concerning the 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 
soon to be issued, shows that the average 
price of anthracite coal increased 39 per 
cent. in the five years ending with 1902. 
For bituminous coal the increase was 40 
per cent. 


....Speyer & Co., of this city, were 
successful in obtaining the contract for 
the new Cuban loan of $35,000,000. The 
bonds are to run 40 years, drawing in- 
terest at 5 per cent., and the security in- 
cludes special internal taxes and 15 per 
cent. of the customs receipts. The con- 
tract price was 90%. 


....Dividends 
nounced: 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Co. (Eastern 
Okla. Div.), Coupons, payable March 4th. 

International pd Co. (Preferred), 1% per 
cent., payable April rst. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable March 1sth. 

Chicago Great Western R’way (Preferred), 
$2.50 per share, payable February 2oth. 


and coupons an- 
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Insurance 


Tea and Life Insurance 


An English life insurance company 
doing business under the name of the 
British Widows’ Assurance Company, 
Limited, notwithstanding the fact of its 
having 2,000 agents in various parts of 
the kingdom, has lately sought to extend 
its field of operations. Something of its 
methods were recently disclosed in the 
Chancery Division in London. The com- 
pany’s plan, it appears, contemplates the 
securing of takers of life insurance poli- 
cies issued by it, in connection with the 
merchandizing of the tea in which it also 
deals. In other words, a life insurance 
policy replaces the gaudily colored 
chromo that once obtained high favor as 
a gratuity that accompanied the pound 
of tea purchased because of or in spite 
of it. The English company rejects with 
fine scorn the superannuated chromo idea 
and offers 10 shillings, or $2.40, a week 
annuity to each and every married woman 
in case of the death of her husband, so 
long as she continues in her widowhood ; 
always provided, however, that she 
shall purchase half a pound of its 
special brand of tea per week for thirteen 
weeks and continue thus to make stated 
weekly purchases of tea during the con- 
tinuance of the life of the policy. In case 
the bereaved widow should chance to 
solace herself by remarriage within the 
two years following the loss of her lord 
and master she thereupon becomes en- 
titled to a dowry of £50.00. This is not 
much, to be sure, but still it is somé- 
thing. A less sum is granted if her con- 
sumption of raw tea falls below half a 
pound weekly. 

The scheme seems popular in England, 
but thus far to have awaited exploitation 
in the United States. Of course, it is 
“freak” insurance, but then why 
should the “ freaks ” not be exploited? 

& 


Fire Losses at Baltimore 


In response to a call from the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New 
York made upon all fire companies of 
this State for an immediate statement 
of their estimated Baltimore loss, re- 
ports were made from which tables giv- 
ing figures have been prepared. 

The following schedule gives the losses 
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returned by some of the more important 
domestic companies. This schedule has 
been prepared by the department so as 
to show the paid up capital on Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, surplus on that date and 
estimated net loss of the companies in the 
Baltimore fire: 


NEW YORK STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Paid up Net Estimated 
capital on surplus on. net loss 
December December in Balti- 
Name of company. 31st, 1903. 31st, 1903. more fire. 
Agricultural $500,000 $711,596.58 $260,000 
Assurance Co. of Am. 400,000 250,821.69 100.000 
Commonwealth .... 500,000 430,283.74 50,000 
Continental 1,000,000 6,563,428.53 1,000,000 
Dutchess 200,000 103,724.90 55,000 
German Alliance... 400,000 501,406.46 65,000 
German American..1,500,000 5,633,249.59 550,000 
Germania Fire... ..1,000,000 2,518,464.11 280,000 
Glens Falls 200,000 2,475,877.09 200,000 
Globe and Rutgers 
Fire 
Greenwich 
Hamilton Fire 
Hanover Fire 


SCHEDULE OF 


60,000 
200,000 
100,076 
350,000 
750.000 

40,000 


35,000 
46,000 
295,000 
80,000 


338,292.85 
158,163.77 

150,000 33,839.42 
1,000,000 630,227.49 
3,000,000 6,574,751.49 
Indemnity Fire..... 200,000 53,870.14 


Kings County F ire.. Posy 000 75,279.52 
Lafayette Fire 0,000 68,786,59 
500, 000 1,206,561.67 
250, 7000 170, 331.14 
350, 000 261,198.41 
Pelican Assurance. 200, 000 78,6 87.06 
Phenix 1,000, 7000 1,670,200.15 


Queen Insurance Co. 
of America 500,000 3,003,708.41 
300. 0000 572,454.61 


400,000 
200,000 


Niagara Fire 
Northern 


0,0 
250,000 
453,932 
Rochester German.. 280,000 
Stuyvesant 33,582. 06 


United States Fire. 350° 7000 110,571.00 
Westchester Fire... 300, 000 1,248,623.22 


Williamsburgh City 
Fi 250,000 1,229,616.87 


30,000 
50,000 
180,000 


160,450 
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THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The twenty-eighth annual statement of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company shows total as- 
sets of $5,900,861. The capital stock of the 
company is $500,000, and there is a net surplus 
of $1,230,567, or a surplus to policy holders of 
$1,730,567. The company has paid losses to 
the end of 1903 amounting in total to $17, 

130. The President of the company is George 
F. Seward. 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The assets of the Phcenix Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., are now $6,853,661, 
which is an increase of $356,049 over last year. 
The net surplus is now $1,581,016. The semi- 
annual statement of this company is published 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. The Presi- 
dent of the Phenix Insurance Company is D. 
W. C. Skilton. 


COM- 
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Dress Linens ......4@:...-: 


At ‘*The Linen Store.’’ 


Linen Fabrics of all kinds for Waistinzs, Skirtings, Suitings and Summer 
Gowns will be more popular than ever the coming season, and those who wish to 
choose from the widest possible assortment should call at “‘ The Linen Store.” We 
show a great number of new weaves, the most popular being very loose in texture, 
closely resembling fabrics made on primitive hand looms. 


Among the most attractive are 


Coarse Crashes in Solid Colors, Linen Duck Suitings, 
Linen Zephyrs, Pharaoh Linen, 
Linen Etamines, Linen Dress Bagging. 
Coarse Embroidered Linens. 
Particular attention is called to the soft delicate shades in which some of these 
Linens are shown, including Oyster, Cream, Buff, Helio, and some very soft Pinks, 


Blues and Browns. 
Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 








STEAMSHIPS 


—OF THE— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Elegant new passenger steamers between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Leave New York every Wednesday at noon; reach New Orleans 
following Monday. Leave New Orleans every Wednesday at noon; 
teach New York following Monday. 


For full information, rates, staterooms reserved, address any agent of the Southern Pacific as follows: 

New YORE: 349 Broadway New York: 1 Broadway Boston : 170 Washington St. 

PHILADELPHIA: 1098. Third St. Syracuse, N. Y.: 1298. Franklin St. Batrimore: 109 E. Baltimore St. 
L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent, New York City, N. Y. 

E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas, 
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99th SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1904, Cash Capital, $2,000,000.00 
Assets available for Fire Losses, $6,853,661.29 


sAS FOLLOWS: 

Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents.$1,144,353 18 
State Stocks and Bonds oo LIABILITIES. 
Hartford Bank Stocks............... ; 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks 00 
Corporation Stocks and Bonds 679,439 5° 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds 3,008,822 50 
County, City, and Water Bonds 353,162 00 
Real Estate 339,075 82 
81,000 00 

Real Estate Loans 102,449 25 
Accumulated Interest and Rents 56,486 04 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS $6,853,661 29 
eee 








Cash Capital 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 3951798 95 
Reserve for Re-insurance, 2,750,068 49 


126,177 32 
1,581,016 53 


Surplus to Policy Holders... $3,581,016.53 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $51,802,212.15 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President. J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. EDW, MILLIGAN, Secretary, 
JOHN B, KNOX, Ass’t Secretary. 


LOVEJOY & SPEAR, Managers Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Manager Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal, 
' J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 











The Company’s loss in Baltimore Conflagration will not exceed $325,000, being less 
than one-tenth of surplus to policy-holders. 


A History of . . DON’T COUGH 


Our Own Times You won't have to if you use 
Both as an encyclopedia for refer- DR. HALL’S B ALS AM 





ence and an expositor of the under- FOR]|THE LUNGS. 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 


serving, ' sous ith _we | can be bought already prepared. 
TVing. Segmning with 1904 It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 


shall divide the fifty-two issues into sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 


two volumes, separately and com. It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
pletely indexed. years ; its merits are unquestioned. 4 
cy . ‘4 m - 

If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six | . Hall s Balsam should be in every family 
months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, charges | icine chest ready for immediate use when 4 
paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues (without the 


advertising pages), attractively bound with marbled board cough or a cold first manifests itself. 
sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
130 Fulton St., New York. 25¢., soc. and $1.00 a bottle 
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; zirT What thinking 


| Pope Manufacturing Co. 


‘Famous 2325s" SOON 


Chainless of 


Bicycles 7 Brains 
All Standard Chain Models , 


Ea D ’ , 

ae hey agg Sy?” mu st b ee 
“ po an of : ee: 
‘“ une , 
*¢ Cleveland” - 

‘“*Crawford’”? J de Put Back 
Western on J : * ; by Food 
er — 


«‘ Crescent ’’ 
‘6 Monarch ”’ 


“Seri PS Grape-Nuts 





Catalogues free at our 
10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp 


There’s a reason 


WESTERN LANDS 


FIN: 
N. W. H ALSEY & CO. , AND a a gemanaaes 


BANKERS CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
49 WALL 8T., “THE ROOKERY,” , Vice- ILBERT G. THORNE 
DWARD J. BALDW 


vi 
New Yorks Culms. | Oe hie Cab gOR C Van eat 
3 . ° 8s" a8 * 
33 Y EARS OUR CUSTOMERS | Ass't Cashier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


HAVE TESTED! The National Park Bank of New York 























lowa Farm Loan Mortgages OnGanizEp 1856. 
—= Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore Sener 
Balnonts Miehsrd Delatelgy eranci ie 
on’ cha elafie rancis R. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederic 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. Lewis Cass Ledyard. 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 








Incorporated 1853. 


= United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, . . , , , ‘ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ‘ : $12,210,639 








LYMAN J..GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secre¢ary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


“MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


LOOK SOUTHWARD! 


For solid industrial securities, paying good dividends 
and steadily advancing in value with the onward march 
of Southern Prosperity. The Southern Realty Co. 
earned — 10 per cent. last year on $116,000 paid up 
capital, and has assets which are to-day worth over 3 
times its capital stock. We can assure you safety and 
good returns, 


BABSON & TROOD, 


NORTHERN AGENTS, 


522 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


29th YEAR. 





DIVIDENDS 


ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Coupons No. 2, due March 1, 1904, from the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe ny Company EASTERN OKLAHOMA DIVISION 
M GE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS will be d on 
and after March 1, 1904, upon presentation at the office of the Com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York Cit: 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, February 15, 1904. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
¢TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


ferred Capital Stock, payable Apri 

holders of record of March 15th, 1904. mailed. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 

of March, 1904, and reopen April ist, 1904. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 

OF SPRINGFIELD, 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist,1904, -« $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « - * > - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, - *".°. ° bd - 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, [lanager. 





MASS. 





THE 


Berkshire § Lif 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - = = = MASSACHUSE 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrender values in cash or pai 


surplus. 
promptness in 
SHIRE @ most 


New York and New Jersey Agency, Sad & Broad 
cor. Murray Street, New York, 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - - General 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -<- 
Liabilities, - ° ° 


$35,784, 010.50 
32,569, 406.71 
$3,214, 603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender snd 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applicati¢ 
the Company’s Office. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice- 
Wm, B. Turner, Asst, Se 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





a 


ae 


J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-Presid 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-Presi 
J. B. PIERCE, - Secre 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - Treasu 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst, Secre 





WhatIs Daus’ Tip-To? 


O PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top 
the ha, and simplest device for™ 
100 cops on fram pen-written - 


we " 
cap size, 
ten (10) days” 


THE FELIX F. DAUS D 4 on 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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1,010.50 
D, 406.71 
1,603.79 
l. 


render and 
:d by the} 


The HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY ’S net loss at BALTI- 
MORE is not exceeding Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Thousand Dollars. Following the 
honorable course pursued by this company, 

in all previous conflagrations, it is already 
adjusting and paying losses at Baltimore. 
The HARTFORD'S policyholders have 


absolute protection. 
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ter, Vice. 
r, Asst, Seg 
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vor GO 
{TOR 00: 
York City 


Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Assets January 1, 1904, $2,278,897.65 
Net Surplus, - -.=-  1,230,653.06 


This Company will pay out of the surplus to its patrons in the 
City of Baltimore without discount the losses by the great fire, 
which will not exceed $160,450, and in so doing shall follow our 
usual custom for the last half century— look pleasant and make no 
fuss about it. 





















MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
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1s60—— THE ——1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . { 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . 


Pres’t Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
te communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 

a — NEN 
Assets over 7 ~ ~ - 
Insurance in Force, over - 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
21 ,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to liave remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there i isa wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. Why in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 


Capital Stock all ——y 
Re-Insurance Reserv 

Unsettled Losses ‘and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 ceaap anes 


JAMES a President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
. SMITA, Asst. Secretary. 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 








“0090.09 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRA\K, 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assu 
and are divided annually upon the premiums te 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the c 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued be 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, ina 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIF 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





846 Broadway, ~ 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapt 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to acti 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amol 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantt 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while eng2 
in speculative operations. It specially provides { 
practical wants. 











— 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 

















' a ae es al 
MMGICHAL UNO isirnce Co. 
any ASSURANCE (i. Limited, Post Office Square, . Boston, Mass. 


RK. 
Of LONDON, England 





Statement of Business for 1903. 
1D TRAN ° 


OLICIES (ed States Branch : Cornel Pine and William Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1908,....++..000+: seensce 
- Streets, Mew York aneuee, 


Jollars Hi STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1903: 
icin $4,294,554 | Profit and Loss. 
Present value of “Death ‘Claims 
he assu = $1,392,226 under Policies which became 
payable in Instalments in 1908, 31,998.00 6,514,660.44 


niums te 


ig theco@l ALEX. H. WRAY, United States Manager $38,360,426.79 





sued bet This Company solicits the patronage of the pub- DISSURSEMENTS. 

ned, in WM. and especially at this time of the clients of | Death Claims.. coves + $2,088,498.00 
HE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM.- Instalment Claims. . seonened 18,168.73 
ANY OF NEW YORK, the entire fire policy = and Discounted Endow- 


pbilities of which have been assumed by the COM- | Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 491,798.68 
[ERCIAL UNION, such liability taking effect | Distribution of Surplus 549,167.18 
bsequent to the Baltimore conflagration. a Ce 
Total Paid to Policy Holders $3,551,118.59 
Amount paid for Commissions to 

Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 

Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 

Taxes, and all*expenses at the 

Home Office and at Agencies... . 1,261,887.77 4.812,956.36 








y York. Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1904 


vy eolUtual Life Insurance 


ss to acti 
yale Company 
ile engag 


srovides i OF BOSTON. LIABILITIES. 


wets Dec, 31, 1903, $27,133,640 | “asgands pr conten 88007040 
Bal f Distri = 647. 
. 24, j 24,583 Death and Senomanes Galion oon 212,647.93 








$3,009,059 Death Losses reported, on which 
no proofs have been received.... 118,346.00 
Premiums paid in Advance 22,068.39 32,569,406.71 


STEPHEN H. RHODES — $3.214,603.79 


President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Benj. F. Stevens, . President 
Vice-President. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-President 


ew York Office, - St. Paul Building. | S-F.Trull,  . - Secretary 
F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Secretary 
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THE MARYLAND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


New Home Office Location, 


625 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE 








LL important records were saved from the conflagration. The above 
A location is a large, old-fashioned dwelling house, with abundance of 
room, and is occupied entirely by the Maryland Casualty Company. Our 
divisions and departments have rearranged their records, the building has 
been completely furnished and the wheels of our business were started 
turning on the morning of Wednesday, February roth, just as before the 
fire. All of the securities owned by the company were kept in the vaults 
of the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company of Baltimore, which vaults 
have been opened, the Company’s box unlocked and everything found 
absolutely uninjured and intact. The property recently purchased by the 
Company for the erection of a home office building, fronting two hundred 
and ten feet on North street, forty feet on Fayette street and forty feet on 
Baltimore street, will be cleared of the debris and a new building erected 
at the earliest possible moment. The old buildings standing on it were 
covered by insurance in unquestionably good companies. 

The Company’s furniture in its former home office at the Equitable 
Building was all destroyed, but was insured. The only other investment 
of the Company, i. e., a ground rent on the Maryland Telephone Building, 
is not affected at all by the fire, as that building was uninjured. 

As will be seen by the foregoing, the patrons of the Maryland Casualty 
_Company and the insurance community generally may place their business 
with us with evena greater degree of confidence than ever, having evi- 
dence given by the manner in which we preserved our records and have re- 
sumed business with practically no interruption of the ability of the man 

agement to meet any emergency. 


JOHN T. STONE, President. 











